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SOME IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS 
MEN OF THE OLD STONE AGE 


By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


President of the American Museum of Natural History 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT SAYS: 


‘*I regard your book as one of the real contributions to productive American scholarship.’’ 





This extremely readable volume promises to be the most important and complete work on human 
evolution since Darwin’s ‘‘Descent of Man’’ for the reason that it is the first full and authorita- 
tive presentation of what has actually been discovered up to the present time in regard to human 
pre-history. WITH MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


$5.00 net. 





Vive La France! 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL. 


This book describes, among other things, the bombardment 
of Dunkirk, the destruction of Soissons, the fighting on the 
Aisne, the invasion of Alsace, the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, 
the underground cities, the poison gas, the great French drive, 
etc., etc. A unique record. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


Heart of Europe 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


Boston Transcript.—‘ This book is glowing lava. It is the 
roduct of an artist, a poet, an enthusiast....No one can read 
is chapters without a thrill of delight in his fine descriptions, 

his vivid enthusiasm, his enlightening explanations."’ 


Profusely Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


Fighting France 


DUNKERQUE TO BELFORT 
By EDITH WHARTON. 


Here is the record of Mrs. Wharton's own impressions and 
experiences at the front in France—in the trenches, 
the soldiers, in the homes. ere is vivid description o! 
Paris in its war garb, of the Argonne, of Lorraine, the Vosges, 
Alsace and the North. A magnificent revelation of the soul 
of France at war. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


Colours of War 


By ROBERT CROZIER LONG. 


This book is a remarkable contribution to the literature 
of the great conflict, because it is made up of appealingly 
human experiences and impressions rather than t move- 
ments. And, since it deals chiefly with Russia and its armies, 
it is full of knowledge new to most readers. 

$1.50 net. 


The Fighting Cheyennes 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


The Literary Digest:—One can almost say after reading the The New York World says: “‘Good books of the American 
book, I know Constantinople. ...Few books of this kind will | Indian have a charm that never fails....And very high 
prove more satisfying to the mind that would inhale Eastern | among good books must be placed ‘The Fighting Cheyennes, 
aroma or the eye that delights in knowing things as they are."’ a volume full of Indian legend and lore gath chiefly 

Profusely illustrated. In box, $5.00 net. thsongh the author's own long association with the famous 
ribe. 3 


With Maps. .50 net. 
French Memories of 


Constantinople 
OLD AND NEW 
By H. G. DWIGHT. 


The Meaning of Education 





Eighteenth Century America 
By CHARLES H. SHERRILL. 


An extremely vivid, lively, and instructive presentation of 
this most interesting period of our history, based upon the 
memoirs of those French men and women who visited this 
country between 1775 and 1800—many of them to assist in 
our war for liberty. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net. 





CHARLES SCRIBNE 





Contributions to a Philosophy of Education. 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Professor of 
lumbia University. 

This volume, based on an earlier book, but entirely revised 
and greatly enlarged—more than half of its topics in fact were 
not touched upon in the earlier volume—presents the views of 
one of the foremost ed ad png a by this country 

msid: in its broadest sense. 
.50 net. 
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From Putnam’s List 





“Books 
for 
Christmas” 


We offer this list from which Christ- 
mas Presents may be selected. These 
are not “Gift Books,” to be looked at and 
thrown aside, but works of real value 
in their various fields, worthy of 
permanent places in the libraries of 
intelligent people. Any of these books 
may be bought wherever books are sold. 





— 





[ Dee. 9 





All 
Prices 
are Net 
At All 
Book- 


sellers 


—_ tana if 














Prussian Memories 
Poultney Bigelow 


12°. 


$1.25. 


Mr. Bigelow sed some years of his boyhood in 
Prussia, and in Rater years made various sojourns in 
Germany. At the time of his schooldays, his father, 
the late John Bigelow, was Minister to France. Through 
the father’s friends among Berlin Court officials, young 
< ooge had the opportunity of associating as play- 
fellow with the present Emperor. Mr. Bigelow’s nar- 
rative is dramatic, spirited, humorous, and shows a full 
knowledge; and, though with an unusual freedom from 
pee. he warns America that Germany contemplates 
orcible intervention in the Western World. 


Secret Diplomatic 
Memoirs 
Count Hayashi 


Memories of a 


Publisher Anecdotes 
George Haven Putnam Kate Sanborn 
8°. Portrait. $2.00. 8°. 16 Illustrations. $1.75. 


NEW YORK 
2-6 W. 45th St. 





Portraits and Maps. 


$2.50. 

The veteran Japanese diplomat traces some of the 
great consummations of recent Japanese diplomacy. 
The author, as the Ambassador from the Mikado’s 
Empire to the Court of St. James, had a large measure 
of responsibility for the shaping of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. His verbatim account of the diplomatic play 
of forces gives a very clear impression of the conduct of 
this important affair of state. 


“And in all the activities, as soldier, 
rae citizen, gracious man of the world, 
Major Putnam has ever brought to bear that 
most precious of all gifts, a sense of humor." 
Providence Journal. 


‘Most interesting from the first page to 
the last. It will prove a splendid library or 
reference book for newspapers, authors, and 
readers of history.'"—AUanta Constitution. 


The author records what be can remember 
of the people with whom he has had personal 
relations on both sides of the Atlantic during 
the fifty years since 1865, and he gives also 
his own views in regard to certain questions 
of the day in which, as a citizen, he has taken 
his part, such as Free Trade, Honest Money, 
Civil Service Reform, Copyright Interna- 
tional and Domestic, and matters connected 
with municipal, state, and national politics. 








Poultney Bigelow in his Study. 


Memories and 





“A gossipy, informing, waggish, and alto- 
gether delightful volume.”’ 

“This is the retrospect of a woman whose 
interests have been many-sided and broad- 
gauge, a woman of force and personality, 
attracting to her other people of like quality. 
In this informal and friendly and stimulating 
excursion into her own rich past the writer 
brings up innumerable aspects of American 
life and presents any number of worth-while 
American men and women to inform and 
enliven the reader with the good company of 
the one and the intrinsic importance of the 
other.”’"— Washington Siar. ’ . 

Among those who appear in the lively 

ges of the volume are — to mention only 4 
Ge — Henry Ward Beecher, Mark Twain, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edward Everett, 
— T. Fields, Horace Greeley, John Hay, 

omas Wentworth Higginson, Wendell 
Phillips, and Verestchagin. 





Publishers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON 
24 Bedford St. 
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From Putnam's List “When all that is worldly i 
“Books turns to dross around us Prices 
for BOOKS ALONE retain “s mee 
Christmas” their steady value.” ater 
Washington Irving sellers 




















The Everyday Life 
of Abraham Lincoln 


Francis F. Browne 
12°. Portraits $1.75. 

This book gives the everyday reader a 
clearer, more complete and intimate picture 
of Lincoln the man than may be had from any 
other biography.”"—Oregon Journal. 


“Stands out as a notable achievement 

. an intimate and valuable picture 

of Lincoln the man, which can not be found 

in the many biogra hies ordinarily con- 
structed."’"—Phila. Public Ledger. 


“Collecting the most salient features of 
Lincoln’s character and weaving them into 
an entertaining story and record.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“‘A valuable volume for any shelf of Lin- 
coln books . . . a different type of 
book from all other lives of Lincoln.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


The Life of 
Henry Laurens 
D. D. Wallace 
8°., Portraits. $3.50.' 

Henry Laurens belonged to the small 
group of men of exceptional ability who held 
the Congress to its arduous duties in the 
critical period of 1777-9, and impressed his 
personality deeply upon the political history 
of the Revolution. He has been called the 
“finest, proudest, wittiest, most efficient, and 
most chivalrous American of his time.” 


The French Revolution 
and the English Novel 


Allene Gregory, Ph.D. 
Crown 8°. $1.75. 

Detailed consideration of a phase in the 
history of the novel hitherto touched upon 
only incidentally, that division of fiction in 
which the political idealism of the Revolu- 
tion found its fullest English expression. 


Lincoln and 
Episodes of 

the Civil War 
Wuliam E. Doster 


12°. $1.50. 

Occupies a distinctive place in the bibli- 
ography of Civil War Literature for, though 
the events of the author’s distinguished career 
on the field are traced with the help of a diary 
which he had kept, an important part of the 
volume is devoted to an account of the trials, 
experiences, and observations of the Provost- 
Marshal of Washington, an office which the 
author filled during 1862-3. The author 
likewise had the distinction of being one of 
the lawyers for the defense in the famous 
conspiracy trials of 1865, an account which, 
written with knowledge from the inside, 
closes the book. 


Isabel of Castile 


lerne Plunket 
8°. 45 Illustrations and Maps. $2.50. 
The story of the Master Spirit in the mak- 
ing of the Spanish Nation. 


Alfred the Great 
Maker of England 
Beatrice A. Lees 


8°. 50 Illustrations. §2.58. 
A brilliant and the most recent work on 
the famous “Truthteller” and England in 
the ninth century. 


The History of the Jews 
in Russia and Poland 


israel Friediaender 
12°. $1.26. 

The author traces the restrictions placed 
upon, the oppressions exercised a; t, and 
the accusations made respecting Jews i in 
Poland up to the time of the partition of 
Poland in 1772, and, from that paint on, the 
treatment of the Jew under Russian rule. 





NEW YORK 
2-6 W. 45th St. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Publishers 


LONDON 
24 Bedford St. 
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From Putnam’s List 


“ Books 
for 
Christmas” 





There is nothing easier to buy than a 
book, and nothing that makes a better 
showing for the cost. There is nothing 
that indicates such loving thoughtful- 
ness on the part of the giver, and that 
brings such real and lasting pleasure, 


as well-chosen books. 





The Romance of Old 
Belgium 


From Caesar to Kaiser 
Elizabeth W. Champney 
8°. $2.50. 

As in her previous stories of the old 
Chateaux and Villas, the author puts the 
story of Old Belgium into the mouths of 
the people of the time. She —) in the 
same delightful manner that has made her 
other Romances so popular, the rich web 
of history and tradition that the eventful 
centuries have woven about that devastated 
country. 


Fiction Worth Reading 
The Golden Slipper 


By the famous author of “The Leaven- 
worth Case." 


The Promise 
A Tale of the Great Northwest. 


A Rogue by Compulsion 


A story of the Secret Service. 


Mid-Summer Magic 


An elemental tale with the scene laid in 
Gloucestershire. 


What a Man Wills 


By the author of “An Unknown Lover.” 


c SOA SA EERO ON NNN LONI — 
. ¥ . . 

















Vanishing Roads 
and Other Essays 


Richard LeGallienne 
12°. $1.50. 

“Here is personality, strong convic- 
tion, a definite outlook on life and a fine 
humor.’ 


The Sweet-Scented 


Name 
and Other Fairy Tales, 
Fables and Stories 


Fedor Sologub 
12°. $1.50. 

Sologub is perhaps the cleverest of 
9 Russian talewriters and 


The Baliet of the 
Nations 


Vernon Lee 
Quarto. 61.25. 

A literary work of art and a powerful 
comment on the war. Classic panel 
illustrations. 


The Ethics 
of Confucius 


Mites Menander Dawson 
12°. Portrait. §1.50. 

The sayings of the Master and his 
disciples upon the conduct of “The 
Superior Man." Introduction by Wu 
Ting Fang. 




















Charles Leonard Moore 
12°. $1.50. 


Genera! Morris Schaff writes the 
author as follows: 

“Do you know that this last book will 

t you in the very first rank, if not in the 


not 
it on the pages of the 
hose works and genius you have 
dealt with." 


Oscar Wilde’s 
Works 


Ravena Edition, 13 vols. 16°. Red 
Limp Leather. 

Sold separately, $1.25 each 

The first opportunity the public has had 
to secure a uniform edition of the Works 
of Wilde One VoLumE at A TIME. 


The Books: 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. 

Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, and the 
Portrait of Mr. W. H. 

The Duchess of Padua. 

Poems. 


Lady Windermere's Fan. 

A Woman of No Importance. 

An Ideal Husband. 

The Importance of Being Earnest. 
A House of Pomegranates. 
Intentions. 

De Profundis and Prison Letters. 
Essays. 

Salome — La Sainte Courtisane. 





NEW YORK 
2-6 W. 45th St. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Publishers 


LONDON 
24 Bedford St. 
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Save This List For Christmas Shopping 











FICTION 


EVE DORRE. By Emily Viele Strother. “ For it has this ability, in the midst of our laughing to threaten 
us with tears.” —J. B. Kerfoot. 
BLINDSTONE. By RB. A. Foster-Melliar. ‘It has wit enough to keep it sweet for a century.”— _ 
North American. 
SOME WOMEN AND TIMOTHY. By H. B. Somerville. A whole series of complications, leading to 
a deep, satisfying love story. 
THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE. By Marjorie Bowen. It must to all who have known the 
spell of Florence. 
ALADORE. By Henry Newbolt. A ~~ romance with a deep spiritual meaning. Exquisitely illus- 
tra’ . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BETWEEN THE LINES. By Boyd Cable. Superb, flashing pi of Europ Trench War. 
A B C OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. By Julius Muller. A clear stat t and 
what we need in a to defend ourselves. 
THE INVASION OF AMERICA. By Julias Muller. Clothing the aw facts. of our present lack of 
prep story of heroism. 
WAR PICTURES BEHIND THE LINES. By Ian Malcolm. Witty Pysusting the activities of the 
Red Cross and the Soldiers’ Graves Identification Society. 
THE ART TREASURES OF GREAT BRITAIN. Edited by C. H. Collins Baker. Giving a repre- 
sentative idea of the variety and wide appeal of the art treasures in that country. 
THE NEW RUSSIA. By Alan Lethbridge. “Russia the storehouse for civilizatiogs needs in the 
Twentieth Century.” 
THE UNDYING STORY. By W. Douglas Newton. Seales the famous retreat of the British from 
Mons to Ypres. 
WHO BUILT THE PANAMA CANAL? By W. Leon Pepperman. Fully illustrated by Joseph Pen- 
neli’s series of Canal pictures. 
THE STORY OF CANADA BLACKIE. By Anne P. L. Field. Introduction by Thomas Mott 














THE LITTLE MOTHER WHO SITS AT HOME. By the Countess Barcynska. Full of the 
joy of motherhood Rendertully At, 


SCHOOLS OF TO-MORROW. By John and Evelyn Dewey. The most informing study of educational 


conditions that has appeared in twenty years. 


WILD BIRD GUESTS. By Ernest Harold Ba New Edition. With preface by Theodore Roose- 
velt. e best book concerning the art of attracting wild birds. 
A TREATISE ON HAND LETTERING. By Wilfred J. Linecham. i = Raginewe, Architects and 


ATTILA AND THE HUNS. By Edward Hutton. A terrible and yet aeatas emey of savage devasta- 
tion finally stemmed by civilization. 


BELGIAN COOK BOOK. Edited by Mrs. Brian Luck. Sold under the patronage of the Queen of 
England and the Princess of Belgium. 


THE LOG OF THE ARK. By Gordon-Frueh. There's a laugh inevery line. Lots of Funny Pictures. 
CUPID’S CAPERS. By Lillian Gardner. Pictures by Dick Hartley. A Book for Him and Her. 
. 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
KATRINKA. By Helen E. Haskel. en by Florence Converse. Describing vividly child life in 





IN SUNNY SPAIN. By Katharine Lee Bates. —y 8 by Florence Converse. A story of Spanish 
ome li! 


UNDER GREEK SKIES. By Julia D. Dragoumis. Baited by Florence Converse. A story of Greek 
ome 


A BOY IN EIRINN. By Padriac Colum. Edited by ae Converse. A story of Irish home life. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENTYRE. By Emma M. Green. ted by Florence Converse. Telling Scot- 
land s wonderful story. 


GENEVIEVE. By Laura S. Porter. Edited by Florence Converse. A story of French school days. 
ELSBETH. By Margarethe Muller. Edited by Florence Converse. A story of German home life. 
THE SCHOOL OF ARMS. By Ascott BR. Hope. Thrilling narratives showing how war stimulates the 
courage of boys of all lands. 
BLACK BEAUTY. By Anna Sewell. With 24 Color Pictures and many line decorations, making it the 
most beautiful gift book of the year. 











E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Gift Books for the Discriminating Buyer 





Artistic 
FairyStories 


Poetic 
Art 
Cloth 

death, has so typified the ide 


Japanese 


Flower Art VERILL, 


for fu 
this new book. 


American 
Art 


trations. 8vo. 


Home 
Decorative 
Art 


ed Fromtispeice. 
A book on interior 


cheerful and beautif 


Modern 
Art 


in painting. 
tude-mongering 


A Brangwyn 
Art Gallery 


Pelatin 
years, an 


THE “GENIUS” 


By THEODORE DREISER, 
ra — Gerhardt,” “ 





devotees of this 


author of “Sister Carrie,” 
e Titan,” etc. $1.50 net 

iset proves himself once more a master ist in 
thie aa of the Soul's struggle seen through the eyes of 
genius. 


MOONBEAMS FROM THE 
LARGER LUNACY 


By STEPHEN LaAORCE. author of “Nonsense Novels,’ 
“ Literary $1.25 met 
A new 4— 4. r fun - rc great and contagious American 
humorist. 


THE GLORIOUS RASCAL 


By atm HUNTLY PoCORTEY. author of “ 
“Pool of April,” $1.35 net 
A new Te Le King” aaee—o story of Francois 
Villon's golden youth 


THE ROSE OF YOUTH 
“Simp- 


By — MORDAUNT, author of “ Bellamy,” 
$1.35 net 


The s spirit tof young Romance—a vision of adventurous joy. 


of the woods and the fields, of the fish 
illustrated in color by Harold Sichel. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE 


A collected edition of the poems writien 
introduction by George Edward W 


owing — the keen interest aroused 
er knowledge on the subject, 


SHOE AND STOCKING STORIES 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT, author of “ 

decorative Chapter Headings, eic., by i 
Stories told to a boy of five while he put on his shoes and stockings every day. 

and the rabbits and other creatures, and they are Ke b= 


Bellamy," etc. With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Coley, 
arold Sichel. 8vo0. Cloth 


this noted poet and critic. With a portrait frontispiece, an 
y and « biographical note by Margaret Lavington. ae 


$1. 
“Among all who have been poste. and died young, it is hard to think of one who, both in life =a 
al radiance of youth and poetry 


—GILBERT Murray in the Cambridge Magazine. 


THE FLOWER ART OF JAPAN 


By MARY AVERILL, author of “ Japanese "Flower Arrangement." 


Profusely Illustrated. lo. 
$1.50 net 


Of. her first book, and the thirst of her readers and students 
bf 


ss Averill returned to Japan in search of new material for 


WHAT PICTURES TO SEE IN AMERICA 


By LORINDA M. med author of “What Pictures to See in Europe," etc. Over 200 Illus- 


$2.00 net 


“ Not only is it a guide book, but it is an art guide, and so readable oa, it should find readers among 
those who ‘don’t know anything about art’ but who ‘know what I like.’ ""—Cleveland Leader. 


GOOD TASTE IN HOME FURNISHING 


By HENRY BLACKMAN SELL and MAUDE ANN SELL. With Numerous Line Drawings and 
a Color ge 12mo. Cloth 

lecoration, written for the lay reader. 
technical terms, it o——- out clearly the simple, decorative principles that make the home comfortable, 


$1.25 net 
In an intimate, easy style, free ion 


MODERN PAINTING: Its Tendency and Meaning 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON vases, author of “What Nietzsche Taught,” etc. 
Plates and 24 Illustrations. 8vo0. Cloth 
“The first book in English to give a coherent and intelligible account of the new ideas that now 
Its appearance lifts art criticism in the United States out of its old slough of plati- 
and sentimentalizing.’ 


A BOOK OF BRIDGES 


By TRANS } BRANGWYN, A.R.A. — b 
r+ - Ss ep jw in a —~ 
and etchings Lm gt ve an important posi! 
noted artiet will find this book a unique Brangwyn 


Four Color 
$2.50 net 


"—Smart Set. 


WALTER SHAW SPARROW. With 35 Plates o 

hite. Crown gto. Cloth $6.00 

tion in Mr. Brangwyn's art Soman 
Gallery. 


SADIE LOVE 


By AVERY HOPWOOD, 7 ~eaned of “Fair and Warmer,” 
Ad Ah f h nd high 1 eS 
cious y ol youl a ts. You'll love 
SADIE’ LOVE. 


JAFFERY 


By An ee LOCKE, author of a Fortunate 
Y e Beloved Vagabond,” 
Ili liustreied. $1. 35 net 
A real novel, the finest that Mr. Locke has ever written. 


THE PEARL FISHERS 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, author of “The Blue 
on ain a - P etc. $1.30 L 
engaging venture nove strategy, conspiracy 
romance, laid in the tropical South Seas. 


HIS HARVEST 


By PEARL DOLES BELL, author of “Gloria Gray; Love 

Pirate $1.30 net 

The soul — of a girl-singer between her desire to 
marry the man loves or to pay a debt of honor. 





JOHN LANE COMPANY 


Publishers NEW YORK 
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=~ University of Chicago Press 
KY Books Suitable for Gifts 












The Modern Study of Literature. By Richard Green Moulton, Head of the Depart- 
ment of General Literature in the University of Chicago. 


An introduction to literary theory and interpretation by the Head of the Department of General 
Literature in the University of Chicago. The purpose of this work is to discuss the Study of Literature: 
what it must become if it is to maintain its place in the foremost ranks of modern studies. The author’s 
previous well-known books on literary criticism and his long and successful experience in the public 
presentation of literature have especially fitted him for the authoritative discussion of this great problem 
of modern education. 

The Nation. Professor Richard Green Moulton's ‘‘The Modern Study of Literature” is the culmination 
of over forty years wholly occupied in the teaching of literature and in preparing various books 
which the author now regards as preliminary studies—discussions of particular principles in 
application to special literary fields. . . .His enthusiasm for literature, his intimate acquaintance 
with it in classical, Hebraic, and modern English forms, . . . .the mingled precision and fluency of 
his style—these characteristics are familiar to readers of even one or two of his preceding books 

vi+542 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 13 oz.). 

London in English Literature. By Percy Holmes Boynton, Associate Professor of 

English Literature in the University of Chicago. 


This volume differs from all other volumes on London in that it gives a consecutive illustrated 
account of London, not from the point of view of the antiquarian, but from that of the inquiring student 
of English literary history. It deals with ten consecutive periods, characterized in turn by the work and 
spirit of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Johnson, Lamb, Dickens, and by the qualities 
of Victorian and contemporary London. temper of each epoch is discussed, and then in particular 
those literary works which are intimately related to certain localities in London. The work contains 
four maps and forty-three other illustrations, selected from the best of a great fund of material. 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. Whoever looks into ‘London in English Literature” by Percy H. 

Boynton, will be likely not to dismiss it until he has read it through...... The numerous 
illustrations, reproduced from old prints, deserve especial notice. Persons going to London 
will do well to take this volume with them. 

xii+346 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 2 oz.). 


A Short History of Japan. By Ernest Wilson Clement. 


Because of the intense interest in the present political situation in the Far East this short history 
of Japan will make a strong appeal to readers and travelers who are asking for a better knowledge of 
the background of the struggle for supremacy in the Orient. 

The author, Ernest Wilson Clement, whose long residence in Japan as a teacher, interpreter for 
the United States legation, correspondent, and editor given him a wide familiarity with the country, 
has written a brief but discriminating account of both Old and New Japan; and for the many readers 
who do not care to go into the details of Japanese history the book will be founda highly interesting epitome 
of what has happened during the long course of Japanese development. As frequent references are 
made to fuller accounts, the book may well serve as an introduction to further study of the country and 
its institutions. 

The Japan Gazette. This small volume is just the book that a traveler or one desiring the facts of Japan's 
history in the shortest compass and in readable form will be especially grateful for. And yet, 
notwithstanding its brevity, it in no sense partakes of the guide-book style of composition. 

x+190 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 02z.). ; 


Chicago and the Old Northwest. 1673-1835. By Milo Milton Quaife, Superinten- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 


This book recounts, in a manner at once scholarly and dramatic, the early history of Chicago. 
Important as this subject is, it is not treated solely for its own sake. The author’s larger purpose 
has been to trace the evolution of the frontier from savagery to civilization. From the point of view 
of Chicago and the Northwest alone the work is local in character, although the locality concerned 
embraces five great states of the Union; in the larger sense its interest is as broad as America, for ever 
foot of America has been at some time on the frontier of civilization. It is believed that this book will 
take rank as the standard history of Chicago in the early days. 

The Independent. At last we have an adequate history of the beginnings of Chicago. It is certainly a 
remarkable circumstance that not until the lapse of one hundred and ten years after Captain 
—_ Whistler erected Fort Dearborn on the west bank of Lake Michigan should a trustworthy 
istory appear of that wonderful western city of which he was the founder. 
vii+480 pages, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 14 0z.). 
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TRUE GHOST STORIES 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


In this book the author presents a number of startling cases which he has dis- 
covered in his unrivalled investigations of chical mysteries. They are not the 
ordinary “ghost stories,"’ based on pure fiction and having no foundation in reality, 
but are a collection of incidents thoroughly investigated and vouched for, the 
testimony being obtained first hand and corroborated by others. 

The first chapter deals with the interesting question What Is a Ghost? and at- 
tempts to answer this question in the light of the latest scientific theories which have 
been advanced to explain these supernatural happenings and visitants. 

Other chapters are: Phaniasms of the Dead; More Phantasms; Haunted Houses; 

Ghost Stories of a More Dramatic Order; Historical Ghosts; The Phantom Armies Seen in France; Bibliography. 
250 pages, bound in cloth, with illustrated jacket in colors. Retail price, 75 cents. Price to the trade, 37 cents. 


OGILVIE’S ees aw 


ASTROLOGICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK | Quins 


j ( l i) Gl { {l 
contains a character reading for every day in the year based on observations of the f Ast 4 HOOK 
aspects of the heavenly bodies on the day of birth. ae | 

It is useful as a guide to the course in life which you should pursue to achieve 
the greatest degree of success by the use of your known talents, and by the develop- 
ment of your latent or potential abilities in the field of endeavor to which you are 
naturally adapted. More than being useful, it is a source of much entertainment at 
a gathering to read aloud the characters of those present. : 

264 pages, attractively bound in cloth, with jacket printed in colors. Retail 
Price, 75 cents. Price to the trade, 37 cents. 





A Book for Brides andWives,Grooms and Husbands 


“THE SCIENCE OF A 
NEW LIFE” 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Contains information that is worth hun- 
Gem & Cisse & cay mented nets ox 


“S] This Advertisement on our book 


THE SCIENCE OF A 
NEW LIFE 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
b 

ligious critics th ugh the United States. 

Unfolds the secrets of a happy married life, 

i cases learned too late. 





is now appearing in all of the stand- 
ard magazines. Look at the list 
of chapter headings and you will 
see that the book contains those 
things that your customers are ask- 
ing for every day. The wrapper on 
the book contains on the front a 
reproduction of this advertisement, 
so that a display of the book on 
your counters will sell it for you. 


PARTI. M 


oman. 1 liar to 
SUBJECTS ON WHICH MORE 
Married Life. How Secured. 





This book is 8% x 6 inches in size, 1 
400. pages with illustrations. Price, 
ptive cireular giving full and complete table of contents, sent 
free to any address. 


. The regular price of “Science of a New Life” 
Special Offer is $3.00. In order to introduce this work 
among the readers of this magazine we will, for a limited time, send 


inches thick and contains 
3-00 postpaid. Eight-page 


one copy only to any address, postage . upon receipt of $2.00. 


Furthermore, we will agree to refund your money if, within ten days 
of the receipt of the book, you find it is not worth many times what 
you paid for it. Take advantage of this offer to-day, this minute, 


and you will never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 











Take advantage of our extensive 
advertising campaign on this book, 
and order a few copies from your 
jobber or direct from us. 


RETAIL PRICE, SPECIAL 
EDITION, $2.00 


Liberal Discount to the Trade 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 767 


57 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Senator Beveridge’s Impressive Book 


WHAT IS BACK OF THE WAR? 


This volume gives the result of conversations with representative men and women in 
Germany, France, and England — administrators, authors, philosophers, Socialists, capital- 
ists, laborers, peasants. Senator Beveridge acts as interpreter and sets down for our benefit 
the reasons why people of these three countries are at war as the people themselves formulate 
and express them. It is a new kind of war book.—ReEview oF REVIEWS. 

Illustrated, 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 





BOOKS FOR ALL AMERICANS 





By Agnes C. Laut 


Author of Lords of the North, Pathfinders of the 
West, etc. 


THE CANADIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 


A picturesque and vivid interpretation of the 
people of Canada. Their development in the past, 
their expansion in the present, and their future 
big with opportunity. 

r2mo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


By Seymour Dunbar 


A HISTORY OF TRAVEL IN 
AMERICA 
A credit to American scholarship, as well as a 
distinct contribution to historical science, while its 
literary and artistic charm makes it a delight to 
the general reader.— Review of Reviews. 
Remarkable illustrations. Octavo, 4 volumes, 
Cloth, Boxed, $10.00 net 
Large paper edition limited to 250 copies. $20.00 net 





By Paul Leland Haworth 
Sometime Lecturer in History at Columbia and 
Bryn Mawr 


AMERICA IN FERMENT 


An invitation to good citizens to step forward, 
a beacon on the path of righteous government. 
There is no topic of the day, religious, political, or 
social, that the author does not touch.—Kansas 
City Star. 

12mo, Cloth, Bibliography and Index, $1.50 net 


By Paul Leland Haworth 
Author of America in Ferment 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


Farmer 
How he made his fortune, how he managed his 
servants, how he amused himself — all these and 
many other matters are fully described. 
Illustrated with photographs, facsimiles of docu- 
ments, etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net 








By William Harding Carter 
Major General U. S. Army 


THE AMERICAN ARMY 
The need of the Army to insure the safety of 
the nation set forth by a great authority in a work 
of constructive criticism. 
With frontispiece portrait. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50 net 





By Louis F. Post 


Assistant Secretary of Labor, Author of The Ethics 
of Democracy, Social Service, etc. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND 
VALUES 


This book, by the eting advocate of the Single 
Tax in America, is a complete answer to the ques- 
tion: What is the Single Tax? 
Illustrated with charts and diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00 net 





A New Volume by James Whitcomb Riley 
In the Famous Illustrated Deer Creek Edition 


RILEY SONGS OF FRIENDSHIP 


In answer to an insistent demand, a new volume has been added to the aneene ponies Deer Creek 
shi 


collection of Riley verse, containing the poems devoted to the celebration of frien 


p. Old times, old 


friends — how James Whitcomb Riley loves them and loves to sing of them! When he comes back to them 
after other, perhaps more ambitious flights, we feel he is striking his truest note. Half a hundred poems 
here — including a number of old favorites — voice in homely fashion the poet’s greetings, and glorify the 


ties that everywhere bind kindly human hearts together. 


happy kingdom of the days that were. 


Young at heart, we enter here with Riley.into the 


Hoosier Pictures by WiLL VAWTER. Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $2.00 








NEW YORK 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY _ wounarous 
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An Official Notice 


HE new IIth edition of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica after this date will be sold in two 
forms: 
1.—The ‘‘Cambridge University’’ issue —the work as at present published 
by the Cambridge University Press, England, and sold in America by 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation; a large-page book, printed 


from large type and with wide margins; in general, the form that it 
has appeared in since 1768 when the first edition was published. 





2.—The ‘‘Handy Volume”’ issue, designed for a wider public, at a popular 
price; an entirely new form, more economically manufactured, printed 
from new plates, with smaller page, smaller margins and smaller type. 
It will be sold exclusively by Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


The text, illustrations, maps, in short, the entire contents 
are exactly the same in both issues. Both will be printed on 
Britannica India Paper. 














The following are the lowest prices for sets of the 
“Cambridge University” issue printed on India Paper: 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, rth 
edition, in both forms consists of 


or, if the order is accompanied by 
SS volumes $166.75 a first payment of $5.00 
41,000 articles by . 203.25 CASH and the purchase completed 
1,500 contributors on monthly payments of $5.00 
30,000 pages each, at a little more than 
44,000,000 words these prices. 


15,000 illustrations and maps We guarantee, as holders of the American copyright, that we will not 
HE Encyclopaedia Britannica reduce these prices in the future. ' 

is at once the oldest and the The present prices for the ‘Handy Volume” issue, 
newest of works of reference. printed on India Paper, are: 
First published in 1768, twenty- . 4 7 
one years before the inauguration ¥ or, if the order is oy yo a 
of Washington as President, it has Full Sheep .... pe ye ee om enamel 
noe yy eT Sn email monty pment 

’ i at a little more than these 

proved form. Each edition has Full Levant... 92.00 


prices. 
been more successful than its These prices are subject to advance. To order the “‘Handy Volume” 
predecessor. The new Eleventh 


ee ‘ ae issue, or to get more information about it, write to Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Edition of the Britannica is the Chicago, the sole distributors. 

culmination of a century and a Ww ne ere h Hl ‘i aps akd plates 
half of . ¢ guarantee that in bot ssues t étext,t ustra 10M5, maps 

pert Fy a we atmo Mest throughout, the India Paper on which the text is printed, and the leather 
dn © ite pee ‘a Sites tee abe and cloth in which the volumes are bound, are the same. 


generations is proved by the fact | ‘THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CORPORATION 


that more copies of it have been a 
sold than all other encyclopaedias By H. E. Hooper, President 


combined. 120 W. 32nd Street, New York 
nee 
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Journeys to Bagdad 


_By Cuarves S. Brooks. Illustrated 
with thirty woodcuts by ALLEN 
Lewis. Bees: 

These Essays possess at once rare 
— o> een if — in- 
sight, and a Ppy picto: power. 

The author possesses the unusual 
gift of being able to write charm- 
ingly on simple subjects, finding his 
appeal in the happy turn he is able 
to give to homely things. The 
book is illustrated from wood blocks 
cut by Allen Lewis, who has been 
markedly successful in reproducing 
the spirit of the ys. 

8v0. Board binding. 140 pages. 
30 Y me Price $1.50 met, post- 
paid. 





Civilization and 
Climate 


By ELtswortn Hu NTINGTON, Ph. D., 
author of “ The Pulse of Asia.” 


Mr. Huntington has mapped the 
civilization of the world and 
mapped its climate. He shows 
only that the most advanced 
are those living in the most aape 
and therefore the most stimulating 
climate, but applying his discoveries 
to pestery he shows that the nations 
which vanced and then fell back, 
such as the Peruvians, the Greeks, and 
the nations of Palestine, enjoyed a 
climate at the time of their preéminence 
which they no longer have. 


8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 333 
pages. Diagrams. Ap pene. Index. 
Price $2.50 nel, postpa: 


A Voice From 


the Crowd 


By GeorGe WHARTON PEPPER. 


This volume contains the first Lyman 
Beecher Lectures to be delivered by a 
layman. Mr. ay A Dargan says of 
it in the — --~vy 

“The reveals and 
highly BF mind, pa... solid 
thinking, facility and p tn of ex- 
peeenoe, and a winsome and brotherly 
The occasional direct or im- 


pli ers is ever 
dly, never trenchant, and invariably 
just....The counsels given are emi- 
nently wise and true, pointed by 
common sense and weighted by keen 
observation and careful thought.” 

(Second printing.) 8v0. Cloth binding. 
Gilt top. 207 pages. Price $1.50 net, 
postpatd. 


Some Christian 


Convictions 
p.B. Rev. Henry SLOANE COFFIN, 


ing 

form of opinion yet extant, but waiting 
for future discoveries.” It is for 

“‘seekers" that the author has restated 
a few essential Christian convictions 
in terms that are intelligible and per- 
suasive to persons who have felt the 
force of the various intellectual move- 
ments of recent years. 


(Second printing.) 12mo. Cloth 


binding. Gilt top. 223 pages. Price 
$1.00 net, postpaid. . 





The Liberty of 
Citizenship 


By Hon. Samuet W. McCatt, LL.D. 

“*Here is a book that must be ranked 
with the best of Fiske, and Walter Ra- 
leigh's classic on the early English voy- 
ages.""—Boston Transcript. 


12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 134 
pages. Price $1.15 net, postpaid. 


Undercurrents in 
American Politics 


B ArTHUR TWINING HADLEY, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President of Yale Univer- 
sity. 

“Represents an order of political 
thinking and writing of which in the 
Unit tates to-day there are too few 
examples.’’"—Springfield Republican. 

(Second printing.) 12mo. Cloth bind- 
ing. Gilt top. 185 pages. Index. Price 
$1.35 net, postpaid. 


Ethics in Service 

By Witt1am Howarp Tart, LL.D., 
D.C.L. 

Mr. Taft here offers welcome assist- 
ance to that movement for better ethics 
which is one of the most promising 
omens of the history that we are making 
to-day. 


12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 101 
pages. Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 





Sappho in Levkas 
and Other Poems 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER Percy. 


Mr. Percy is a poet of promise. He 
writes with unusual purity and re- 
Straint, showing at once a mature in- 
sight into the psychology and ethics of 
passion and the high purpose of a 
young poet. 


t2mo. Board binding. 
Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 


118 pages. 





The Middle Miles 
and Other Poems 


By Lee Witson Dopp. 


Couched in musical language, with 
a depth of earnestness, a keen but 
kindly observation of life and at times 
a delicate humor, these poems possess 
a charm and inherent worth which 
reward the reader in a degree not 
equalled by much of our contemporary 
poetry. 

r2mo. 105 pages. Paper binding, so 
cents net; board binding, 75 cents net, 
postpaid. 





The Life and Times 
of Tennyson from 
1809 to 1850 


By the late Tuomas R. LounsBurRy, 
LL.D. L.H.D. 


This new biographical material con- 
ss. — is drawn from the 
and critical 
literature ‘ot the period, of which 
nothing seems to have escaped Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury. The book is edited, 
with an introduction, by Wilbur z 
Cross, Ph.D., Editor of the Yale Review. 

8v0. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 500 
pages. Index. Price $2.50 net, postpaid. 











A select list of books suitable for gifts or a complete descriptive catalogue of publications will be sent upon request. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


209 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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THE STORY OF THE 


CHRISTMAS SHIP 


LILIAN BELL 


BEAUTY A DUTY 


By 
SUSANNA COCROFT 


ie new book from the gifted pen of 
Lilian Bell is a remarkable testimony to 
the ingenuity, goodfellowship and enterprise 
of the American people. It is the story of 
the most remarkable charity of recent years; 
the story of Miss Bell’s inception of the 
idea, of the hearty co-operation of the press 
and the people resulting in seven million 
gifts being sent abroad to the war orphans 


HIS new work by one of the leading 

authorities on physical culture treats of 
the cultivation of beauty, complection, the 
hair, eyes, teeth, hands, feet, and should 
have a personal appeal to the women of 
America. 

There will be a national publicity cam- 
paign in the leading magazines which will 
create a demand for this book and it should 


by the children of America. 


Handsomely bound in purple cloth, with 
white foil and gold stamping, it will have a 
personal appeal to each of the forty million 
people who participated in the undertaking. 
Illustrated with half-tones of the author. 


. net, $1.50 


Cloth, 8vo, illustrated . . 


boudoir. 


Cloth, 8vo 





prove a ready seller. 


Printed from large, clear type, on fine 
paper, handsomely bound and stamped in 
gold, makes an ideal book for miladi’s 
Illustrated with photographs 
and line drawings. 


~..s net, $2.00 





RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 














LATEST BOOKS FROM THE ABINGDON PRESS 


THE FOUR IN CRETE 


By GertTraupe H 
Price, 


HISTORIC 
CHURCHES IN 
MEXICO 
By Mas. Joun W. BUTLER 
TRAIL TALFS Price, net, $1.50 
By J. D. Gutman 
Price 


net, ‘a 


, net, 75 cents 


THE SHADOW ON THE DIAL 
By O. H. CaRMICHAEL 
Price, net, $1.00 
BLUE GINGHAM FOLKS 
By Dorotuy DonngLt CALHOUN 
» net, 75 cents 
ZERAH, A Tale of Old Bethichem 
By MONTANYE Perry 
Price, net, 50 cents 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS, From 
the Gospels of Saint Matthew and 
Saint Luke (Illustrated Christmas 
let 


Book 
Arranged by Haro_p SPEAKMAN 
Price, net, 50 cents 
THE MAN WHO WAS TOO BUSY 
TO FIND THE CHILD (Christ- 
mas Booklet) 
By Lucius H. Bucsee 
Price, net, 25 cents 





TOURBILLON, or the King of the 
Whirlwinds 
By Esre.ie R. Uppixe 
Price, net, 35 cents 


LITTLE FOLKS OF THE BIBLE 


Per book, price, net, 25 cents 
LITTLE FOLKS FROM LITERA- 

TURE (4 Books) 

Compiled by Dorotny DonNgELL 
CaLnoun Per ik, price, net, 25 cents 
LITTLE FOLKS IN ART (4 Books) 

By Dorotny CaLHOUN 

Per book, price, net, 25 cents 
LEADERS OF GIRLS 
By Ciara Ewrnc Espey 
Price, net, 75 cents 
POVERTY AND WEALTH: From the 
View point of the Kingdom of God 
By Harry F. Warp 
. net, 50 cents 
JERUSALEM TO ROME 
By Caries Fremont SITTERLY 
ice, net, $1.50 
A HISTORY OF BABYLONIA AND 

ASSYRIA (2 Vols.) (6th Ed., 

revised and ly rewritten) 

By Rosert W. Rocers 

Boxed set, price, net, $10.00 





OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY (In Bible 
Study Textbook 
Series) 

By Ismar J. Peritz 
Price, net, $1.50 


THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND IDEALS OF THE BIBLE 
In Bible Textbook Series) 


y THEopore G. Soares 
ice, net, $1.50 


STUDIESIN RECENT ADVENTISM 
By Henry C. SHELDON 
Price, net, 50 cents 
PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES 
By D. A. HAYES price, net, $2.00 


MYSTICISM AND MODERN LIFE 
By Joun Wricut BucKHAM 
» net, $1.00 


PERSONALISM AND THE PROB- 
LEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 


By Rate TYLerR FLEWELLING 
Price, net, $1.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
BELIEF ° 


By Francis L. STRICKLAND 
Price, net, $1.50 





THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


OSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Longmans Books 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS ON POPULAR PHILOSOPHY 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Moral ey and Metaphysics, Yale University. 
Each Vol ume, Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 
WHAT CAN I KNOW? An Inquiry into Truth, its Nature, the Means of its Attainment, and its Rela- 
tions to the Practical Life. 


WHAT OUGHT I TO DO? An Inquiry into the Nature and Kinds of Virtue and inte the Sanctions, 
Aims and Values of the Moral Life. 





WHAT pg I BELIEVE? An Inquiry into the Nature, Grounds and Value of the Faiths of Sci- 
ence, Society, M: and Religion. 

WHAT MAY I HOPE? An inquiry into the Sources and Reasonableness of the Hopes of Humanity, 
Especially the Social and Religious. 


re lessor's series of books on know! . ethics and belief a work of 








a> 


othing could be more blessedly remote rom the dry - unprofitable profundity of modern Teuton 


justly Le 
common sense formulations of the questions 
for | pilgrim between two darknesses. 


phers fool themselves and try to fool plain John Smith. 


CONDUCT AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


By LIONEL SPENCER THORNTON, M.A., of the Com- 
the Resurrection, Mirfield. 8v0. $2.25 net. 


systems 

-t reaction against Sraictias ideals, 

and, ae to offer in apologetic form an argument for the 
supremacy of the Christian ethic. 


PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PHYSI- 
OLOGY 
By WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS, M.A., D.Sc., 

F.R.S., etc. Professor of General Physiology in Uni- 

versity College, London. With 259 Illustrations, Royal 

8vo. $6.00 net. 

The book treats of the fundamental properties of animal 
and ble cells and organisms, somewhat on the lines of 
the “ Phénoménes de la vie” of of Cl. Bernard. Special atten- 
tion is given to whose laws are not usually to be 
found in similar books, such as those of reactions in colloidal 
systems, oxidation, action on surfaces, as well as to secretion, 
excitation, inhibition, nutrition and other more strictly 

processes. A book of wide interest. 


CUBA, OLD AND NEW 


By A. G. ROBINSON, Author of “Cuba and the Interven- 
tion,”’ etc. With numerous Illustrations from Origin 
Photograp! hs. Saen 8vo. Cloth, ornamental. $1.75 net. 
The enter’ s chief in the preparation of this vol- 

ume was a presentation of ¢ f the main points in Cuba's history, 
hs knowledge of which is absolutely necessary in any 

ding relations of the United States to 
the the Island of Cuba and of the conditions existing to-day. He 
pry Tv aghany b ay Ray tA a study of, and con- 
tact with, the affairs of the island; from many visits to it; 
and from personal uaintance with many of those who have 
been prominent in ba's aoa since the American 

occupation in January, 1 


THE LIGHT WITHIN. 


Holy Spirit. 
By CHARLES LEWIS CATTERY, D.D., Rector of Grace 
Church in — York. $2.00 net. 


A Study of the 


aul's 

Inci- 

this study bears traces of the great European War, 

begun oe — the book was published and which 

demanded of the writer a searching justification 4 his faith 
in an immanent and unfaltering ‘Divine Leadership 


THE CROWD IN PEACE AND WAR 


By SIR MARTIN ened late Roscoe Professor of Art, 
Liverpool; Slade Professor of Art, Cambridge; President 
Pp. 340. $1. 175 net. 


hy Alpine Club. yey an fe 

is an attempt to in ith the 
aaa of an crowds 

discusses the broad questions of 


relations of the individual to the crowd, 

one another. The writer 

morality, religion, government, ism, war, education, 
etc., from a novel point of view, and illustrates his remarks 
by A sae tales and citations from authors ancient and 
modern. 


a vm 


that occur and recur to every man’s mind, these travelling directeons 
Prof. Ladd nepdies sensible sensible 
people will thank him for giving them a loaf when they ask anh bread, instead of the 


uestions in a sensible way, 
elgian block with which so many philoso- 
."—New York Sun. 


IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of 
‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. $1. 35 net. 

Mr. Knox's Country is that district of South Wostemn 
Ireland which was hunted by the hounds of which Flurry 
Knox was the M.F.H. Some new friends will be met with in 
that cheerful country, and many old ones, it them the 
prervater, Major Sinclair Yeates, R.M., and Mr. and Mrs. 


“If Lever’s lives at all to-day it does so in the hands of 
Somerville and Ross. ""—London 'y Chron: 
“They are capital and enjoyable tales. Miss Somerville 
| ee the illustrations, which are very good.”—WN. FY. 
un. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY AND PRE- 
EXISTENCE 


By Dr. J. ELLIS M'TAGGART, oiew of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. $0.90 nel. 
At the request of many friends, Dr. M’Taggart has re- 
ew nted the interesting chapters on "Human Immortality and 
Existence from  adline wn work “‘Some of 


Religion," in order to uke — within the reach of those 
readers who found the expense of the larger book a bar to its 
. The author is recognized as one of the most dis- 
tinguished exponents of Philosophy in the present day, and 
the subject of this little volume is of such vital importance 
| pe his carefully thought-out propositions can not fail to 
be of great interest. 


A SURGEON IN KHAKI 


By ARTHUR ANDERSON MARTIN, M.D., etc. With 

25 Dlustrations. 8vo. Pp. x+279. $3.00 met. 

Dr. Martin was attached to one of the Field Ambulances, 
and did his share of its work at the battles on the Marne and 
the Aisne, and afterwards in ders. 

Although it is written by a , and contains one or 
two chapters on the professional side of the campaign, this 

book is essentially for the general reader. It is written in a 
fresh, free style, and as the author does not scorn to give the 
small details of how he fared from day to day, the ine seacee ga 
a more vivid idea of the events as they struck the ual 
on the spot than has hitherto been gi 


BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. A Study of the Race Problem in the 
United States from a South African Point of View. 

By MAURICE S. EVANS, C. M.G., Author of “Black 

and White in South-East Africa.” With Map and Index. 

8vo. Pp. xii+ 2099. $2.25 net. 

‘The keen intellect and tender conscience of the Twentieth 
Century both imperatively demand that the illogical and 
unethical attitude in which the races face each other in the 
Southern States and in South Africa = be changed for 

which the black man shall 


lem of race ‘and color whi 
and nearly every bac 
wide world. The 
problem of the color 
tion." 


or line."’— From the Author's Introduc- 
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THE BOYS’ BOOKSHELF 


Should Include These Helpful, Interesting Volumes 





AROUND THE FIRE 





H. M. BURR 
“My children read ‘Around the Fire’ often and eagerly. 


Illas., Cloth, .75 


Last night I picked it up at random, and did not quit till I had 


finished the book. It is real story-telling.""—WaLTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


POEMS OF ACTION 





Cloth, .75 


DAVID R. PORTER, Ed. 


This poetry has been carefully selected for its power to quicken the imagination, and make the beautiful and noble attractive 


_ | toyoung people. It throbs with life and stirs the heart 


TOLD BY THE CAMP FIRE 





Illus., Cloth, .75 


F. H. CHELEY 


A fine boys’ book, good for the camp, the hike, or for home reading. Stories of unusual adventure, told with a refreshing 
humor, and with a fascinating and helpful appreciation of manly qualities. 


CAMP AND OUTING ACTIVITIES 





Illus., Buckram, $1.50 


CHELEY— BAKER 


A thoroughly described and illustrated collection of the very best games, stunts, aquatics, songs, plays, and nature study 


subjects for boys’ camps and hikes, or for home use. 


INDOOR GAMES AND SOCIALS FOR BOYS 





Illus., Cloth, .75 


G. C. BAKER 
Live boys have tested the material in this book, and found it just what they wanted for their indoor affairs. The photos and 


diagrams show how everything is done. 





Send for New 
Descriptive Catalog 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


NEW YORK, 124 East 28th Street 
LONDON, 47 Paternoster Row,E.C. 

















“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 














Appropriate Books 


Christmas 


Gifts 


HE following books are recom- 


mended as being especially 
acceptable as Christmas Gifts. 


India Paper Books 


The Standard Operas, by Upton. Special 
India paper edition, full limp — — 


Golden Poems. Special India paper edition. 
Limp Persian Morocco $4.00 


The Humbler Poets. Special India paper edition. 
Limp Persian Morocco $4.00 


A.C.McCLURG & CO. 


Publishers CHICAGO 
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The Corner Stone 


(Ms » an . ae By Margaret Hill McCarter 


Lif}, Wi" ’ ¥ 7 There is no gift so much appreciated 
V as a book, and here is the best gift 

i, book of the season. Its beautiful 

4 ry) appearance will delight the eye, and 
F is Wh) the mind will be charmed with the 
touching little story so human and 

so noble. Price, 50 cents 


Beyond the Frontier __ By Randall Parrish 


In this fine story Randall Parrish will take you back to the early 
days in the then savage West. You will meet a fair maid of old 
France and a brave cavalier, and journey with them, meeting 
many strange adventures on the way, to an outpost of civiliza- 
tion. Price, $1.35 


The Fur Trail Adventurers By Dillon Wallace 


There are no better books for boys than those written by Dillon Wallace. They gratify 
a boy’s natural taste for adventure, while unconsciously teaching him self-reliance, unself- 
ishness and personal honor. Price, $1.25 


Our American Wonderlands By George Wharton James 


More marvellous than anything in the Old World are some of America’s wonderplaces. 
In the form of little journeys, the Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon, Niagara, Lake Tahoe, 
and many other lesser known places are described by Mr. James with all that enthusiasm 
for nature’s mighty works for which he is famous. Price, $2.00 


Suzanna Stirs the Fire By Emily Calvin Blake 


Suzanna, the little sunshine girl, will steal her way into your affections and open your eyes 
to the wonder side of commonplace things. She is a little sister to “‘Pollyanna” and 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” Price, $1.25 


Horse Sense By Walt Mason 


Written in the quaint, humorous style peculiarly his own, which prompted George Ade to 
characterize the author as “‘The High Priest of Horse Sense.” Price, $1.25 


The Green Half Moon By James Francis Dwyer 


This mysterious emblem gave its possessor the power to involve the Moslem nations of 
the world in the European war. How? Why? Read “The Green Half Moon” and 
find out. It’s one of the finest adventure stories published in years. Price, $1.25 


























A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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Books for Christmas 


THE STORY OF A PIONEER 
By DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW. 


With the Collaboration of Elizabeth Jordan. 
“One of the most charming and fascinating auto- 
biographies ever published.""—Si. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
By Dr. RUSSELL H. CONWELL. 


A remarkable book. It tells the strange ry! of a 
lecture (delivered more than 5,000 times) and of a fortune 
of $4,000,000 made from this talk. It tells moreover of 
the amazing man who did all this. 





” [ustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE MAN JESUS 
By MARY AUSTIN. 


“A book of the most advanced thought, yet written 
tenderly, in no disregard of those with whose cherished 
convictions and faith it is not in accord.”—N. Y. World. 


$1.20 nel, 
COLLEGE SONS AND 
COLLEGE FATHERS 


By HENRY S. CANBY, Yale University. 


“A book like ‘College Sons and College Fathers’ needs 
readers, lots of them, and our advice to good readers, 

to college sons and fathers—past, current and possible— 
is to buy and read that book.”—F. P. A., N. Y¥. Tribune. 


$1.20 net. 
AUSTRALIAN BYWAYS 
By NORMAN DUNCAN. 


“The ‘outskirts’ of Australian civilization are de- 
scribed in a graphic way. A big picture of a little-under- 
stood countre."—-Philedelphie Record 

Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


IN VACATION AMERICA 
By HARRISON RHODES. 


If you are wondering where to go this winter or | i 
ahead for next summer you will find suggestions of practica 
value here. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


THE MONEY MASTER 
By SIR GILBERT PARKER. 


“Perhaps the best and surely the most pleasing of all 
my novels,"’ says Gilbert Parker about this splendid new 
romance of modern Canada. “The Money Master’ is a 
novel which is not only worth reading but worth keeping." 


—N. Y. Times. 
Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather $1.50 net. 


AROUND OLD CHESTER 
By MARGARET DELAND. 


“There cannot be too many tales of Old Chester and 
Dr. Lavendar’s people. They are refreshing, quietly 
humorous, among the best of American stories.""—The 
Outlook . IMustrated. $1.35 net. 


PLASHERS MEAD 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


He has come to the front as Bennett did a few years ago, 
and Wells before him, and he has convinced both English 
and American critics that he can write something that may 
be classed as literature. “Plashers Mead” is a poignantly 
pasrionate romance. 

Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 


Write for our Holiday Catalogue — sent free. 





A Book-Disinfecting Machine 
Something New for Libraries, Schools, etc. 

_Wm. H. Rademaekers, the well-known Library 
Binder of Newark, N. J., has for many years 
noted that libraries and schools need to safe- 
guard employees, pupils and borrowers of books. 

He has invented and patented a book-disin- 
—— roy Roar a him to disinfect 
without the test inj ever; e of a 
book after it is rebound. wind "Ry 


BOOKS CARRY DISEASE GERMS 


Libraries and schools can now have their 
books rebound, and at the same time disinfected, 
without extra + oe te 

Thirty years of experience in ranches of 
bookbinding have taught me what binding is most 
suitable for use in libraries and schools. 

I supervise all my work. My bindery is 
— open for —, ‘ 

md me two works of fiction prepaid and I 
will rebind same, one in Lib. oh and one 
in Half Leather, and send them to you that you 
may see samples of our work. 

I return all work four weeks after receiving it. 

Ask for price list. Give us a trial. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 
Binder 


Improved Library 
Binder for the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library 
Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton St. NEWARK, N. J. 




















““Ithas a place in every collection of 
books worthy to be called a library” 


Luther’s Correspondence 
and Other 
Contemporary Letters 


Translated and Edited by 
PRESERVED SMITH, Ph. D. 


These personal letters of the Great Reformer 
and active men of the Reformation period are 
glimpses into their very innermost lives — their 
secret feelings, loves, hates, hopes, suspicions, and 
confidences. 

Private correspondence of great thinkers, artists, 
authors, statesmen, and churchmen is always 
interesting, inspirational and elevating. When 
the contents have a direct bearing upon the 

reatest religious movement of the world’s history, 
the value of such a work as this is significant. 

Volume I 1507-1521, now ready. Two more 
volumes in preparation. ‘ 


Price, $3.50 net. 


The Lutheran Publication Society 
150 Nassau St. 1422.24 Arch St. 159 N. State St. 
New York Philadelphia Chicato 


First National Bank Building 
Pittsbargh 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 


Important New Publications 
and Books Suitable for the Holidays 


Illustrated Holiday Catalogue on request 





Arthur Rackham’s New Illustrated Gift Book 
A Christmas Carol By CHARLES DICKENS 


12 full page illustrations in color and many in black and white by Arthur 
Rackham. Decorated cloth, $1.50 net. 
The wide circle of admirers of the disti: 
long been hoping to see his conception of the maar Sane 
ters and scenes of Dickens's masterpiece. No one can be d 
appointed : the human touches and fantastic mysteries are in the 
artist's best style. 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 

90 illustrations in color, doubletone and line. Net, $5.00. hs in 
Style and size with “The Curious Lore of Precious Stone. 
The result of a quarter of a century of active pono ll asa 
mineralogist and gem expert, in visiting localities, collections, and 
museums on both continents, and in careful research of the litera- 
ture of all periods and countries. It is an interesting galaxy of 
anecdote, research, and information upon a fascinating subject, 
full of humor and romantic interest. 


Historic Virginia Homes and Churches 


By ROBERT A. LANCASTER, JR. 3:6 illustrations and a 
Serr frontispiece. Net, $7.50. A Limited Edition Printed 


The most important work on any State yet published in this 
country. . describes a A 4 all the houses of historic 
interest in Virginia, gives illustrations of most of them, as well 
as the churches most likely to engage attention. 


Quaint and Historic Forts of North 
erica 
By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND. with photogravure frontis- 


25 71 illustrations. Orna cloth, gilt top, in a box. 
et 


Timely and interesting to the last degree i in these days of war, is 
this volume, not on “fortifications” as such, but on the old and 
existing forts, with their great romantic and historical interest. 


English Ancestral Homes of Noted 


Americans 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 
trations. Ornamental cloth, gili top. 


net, pth ~ 

eninge Benjamin Franklin, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Witten sees nia Cavaliers, and other noted Americans are 
traced to their English ancestral homes, with much entertaining 
and interesting information gathered on the way. 


The Civilization of Babylonia and 
Assyria 

By MORRIS JASTROW, JR., Professor of Semitic 
Languages, University of Pennsylvania. 164 illus- 
trations. $6.00 net. . 
The only book on the subject treating of the entire civilization of 
these ancient nations — la: ages, laws, religions, customs, 
buildings, etc. — other books have treated only partial phases. 


A NewArt Work by the Master Draughtsman of the Age 
Joseph Pennell’s Pictures In the Land 
of Temples 


Containing 40 plates in photogravure of Mr. Pennell's wonderful 
drawings — with notes by the artist. Octavo, lithograph on 
cover. $1.25 net. 


ished illustrator have 


29 tllus- 
Net, $2.00. Half mor., 





Happiness Follows in the Wake of 


Heart’s Content 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Romance and plenty of it; fun and panty | 
‘starts hings” 


it; a ha 
who at the end makes a woman happy, = 
The beautiful illustrations in color by H. 
Weston Taylor, the page decorations, hand- 
some binding and the tasteful sealed package 
are exquisite. $1.50 net. 


y man who “ 


Good Fiction for Christmas Giving 


The Little Iliad By MAURICE HEWLETT 
“Irresistibly appealing.’ "—Boston | Tran- 
script. “Bound to be a success.""—Phila. 
Public Ledger. “A distinctly original plot." 
— Chicago Herald. i | unexpected ily 
ironic ending."—N. Y. Times. “A 
deli — from the first page to the last.’ 

Press. $1.35 net. 


A Man’s Hearth By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 
An appealing story of a young man’s st: le 
to manhood. There is also a heroine who 
plays her beautiful part in this inspiring and 
very human tale. [Illustrated in color. 

$1.25 net. 

The Man from the Bitter Roots 

By CAROLINE LOCKHART 
It_ is better than ‘“Me-Smith.” You'll 
enjoy the funny wise sayings of Uncle Billy, 
and a tense eagerness will hold you os h- 
out every scene in this story of the ul, 
quiet, competent Bruce Burt. I ustrated 
in color. $1.25 net. 


The Obsession of Victoria Gracen 

By GRACE L. H. LUTZ 
The author of ‘Marcia Schuyler," “ Mi- 
randa,” “Lo Michael," etc., has here written 
a story for the serious minded reader. It is 
the altogether entertaining account of what 
one fine woman did for her home town and 
its inhabitants. Illustrated in color. 

$1.25 net. 


Make the Boys and Girls Happy with These 


American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butter- 
flies and Beetles Brt Ban =. 
280 sGe Sateations, come ractical 


oe —l = and a any by 
the pay a the first Boy Scouts. Dan 
Beard knows what boys enjoy. In his hands 
the subject becomes of live interest to wide- 
awake boys, and he tells them just what they 
want to know. $2.00 net. 


Gold Seekers of ’49 By EDWIN L. SABIN 


Trail Blazers’ story of California and Panama. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The Boy Scouts of Snow Shoe Lodge 
By = es wry HOLLAND 


oy Scouts’ wi and experiences in 
ror - oa Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Winona of the Camp Fire ‘“‘Wohelo!”’ 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
Author of “The Rose Garden Husband.” 
Camp Fire Girls’ fun and adventure. Ilius- 
trated. $1.25 net. 


Heidi By JOHANNA SPYRI 


Translated by Elizabeth P. Stork. Stories 
All Children Love Series —the best illus- 
trated, best printed, best translated edition 
of this famous story. With Maria L. Kirk's 
colored illustrations. Cloth. $1.25 met. 

















Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY phitaceiphia 
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Books Suitable for Christmas Gifts 


For the eye Reader 
pay and = ee x . $1.25 


and Eelogues of Translated by 
Those Ct Chickering pe wh o- 
Commencement Se. 


Two : C. Lodge. 
Three Philosophical —_ E. By aor Santayara. 
Essays on Lucretius, Dante, Goethe. $2.25. 
in Literature. By William Henry 
Schofield. $2.25. 
Comedies of Hol aS. J. none Jr. $2.50. 
Mediaevai Spanish . R. Post. $2.50. 
For the Student of paves Affairs 
Essays in Social Justice. By T. N. Carver. $2.00. 
Governments of France, Italy, and Germany. 


- $2.25. 
By W. B. 


For the Business Man 
Gyno sepem of the Tariff Question. By F. W. 


Taussig. 
‘im Market Distribution. By A. W. 
Shaw. $1.00. 


Scientific C. B. Thompson. $4.00. 
The ee ete Sy EP E. D. Durand. $1.00. 
For Parents and Housekeepers 
By Dr. J. - Morse. —, 


Room. b 
the Teeth. By Dr. C. A. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
23 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dante and Other 
Waning Classics 


By ALBERT MORDELL 
Bouad ia cloth Price $1.00 net 
The author shows that the literary value of the masterpieces 
of six authors, Dante, Milton, Bunyan, 4 Kempis, St. _ 
tine and Pascal - has waned in proportion to ‘extent and 
falsity of the theology pervading them 
Boston Transcript: ‘One cannot help agreeing with the 
author in most of his contentions.” 
howe psy Press: “A remarkable book, the product of a 
mind that has learned much and thought much and will vet 
be heard from in American literature. 


The Shifting of 
Literary Values 


By ALBERT MORDELL 

Paper bound Price 50 ots. net 
George Brandes: “* You have treated the subject with acer- 
tain superiority ... I think that you are very well gifted.”’ 
Sir aed WwW. Pinero: “An exhaustive and thoughtfu 
work.” 

Archibald Henderson in the Sewanee Review: ‘* No other 
writer, so far as I can recall, nan qutans So Stase Soe 
ee and explicit a form, and in a single work, as has 

r. Mordell. 


ACROPOLIS PUBLISHING CO. 


4169 Leidy Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























A reduced illustration from the December issue of 


The Print-Collector’s 
Quarterly 


which contains Mr, A. E. Gallatin’s article, 


Some Rare Portraits of Whistler 


Annual Subscription, Two Dollars. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








The Yale Review 


The New American Quarterly 


is not a Yale University review. It is an Ameri- 
can review. More even than an American review, 
it is a cosmopolitan review, and that of the high- 
est order. 


Its articles on foreign affairs and American politics, 
the literary essays, the brilliant discussions of the 
theatre, peace and war, feminism and the press, 
have already won attention both in this country 
and abroad. 


“Here is a variety of good, sound stuff for stadious 
reading, « little library in itself . . . ~ There is 
nothing better of itakind and class, that we know of, 
in the land.""—Hartferd Courant. 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


, (CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON) 
THE YALE REVIEW, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


You may enter my subscription for 1916, at $2.50, and send me, 
free, a copy of the October number. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 





One of the Most Imporant Gift Books of the Year 


ON THE TRAIL OF STEVENSON 


By CLAYTON HAMILTON 
With 25 drawings by Walter Hale 


Mr. Hamilton knows Stevenson better than any other man of the new literary generation. 


In this book he follows the trail 


of the master through childhood and youth in aoe, and through aagenent Fo in the rest of Scotland and on the 


pontine. | The latter ion of the book deals with 
This wi our t 


be of parti: 


S. in America, wit 
interest, for it is the first adequate treatment of this period of Stevenson's life. Walter Hale is another 


special reference to Lake and Dr. Trudeau. 


lover tt Stevenson, and his — sketches of places described in Stevenson's stories form a very important part of the book. 


Distinctively bound and prin 


Net, $3.00 





“An Inspiration to Every Girl Who Has to Work”—N. Y. Evening Sun 


THE STORY OF JULIA PAGE 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of “ Mother,” “ Saturday’s Child,” etc. 


The story of a girl who proved that family and wealth are not necessary to 
as steel from start to finish. She is « real personality that refuses to be forgotten." —The 


to make a woman of culture. Page rings true 
Bookman. Frontis. 


Net, $1.35 





A New Kipling Book 
FRANCE AT WAR 


Inciuding his famous poem “France,” never before in book 
form. e N. Y. Globe says: “Kipling writes about France 
as a lover of his beloved. His picture of ‘France at War’ 
has the same effect as the singing of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ "’ 

Net, 50 cents. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Its Principles and Practice, by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, 
President of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
69 illustrations. Net, $3.00 


THE GARDEN BLUE BOOK 


A Manual of the Perennial Garden. By LEICESTER B. 
HOLLAND. With more than 200 illustrations and Color 
Chart for Garden Planting. Net, $3.50 


KIPLING’S INDIA 


By ARLEY MUNSON. A unique book for all Kipling lovers. 
45 illustrations of Kipling places. 


QUILTS 


oe or Story ond How to Make Them. ed MARIE B. WEB- 
ie only book of its kind. 60 illustrations in black 
a white; 15 in full color. Net, De Luxe ition 


$2.50. 
(limited to 125 copies). Net, $5.00 





IVORY AND THE ELEPHANT 


By GEORGE F. KUNZ, Gem Expert for bens © & Co. 
More than 100 illustrations. et, $5.00 


David Grayson’s First Novel 
HEMP FIELD An American Novel 


In which David Grayson has an adventure in country 
journalism. 

The New York Times says: “‘ This newest ‘adventure’ will 
take its place among the group of novels that are really Ameri 
can, through and through. Anthy is one of the realest and most 
lovable heroines of contemporary American fiction.” 

Illustrated by THomas Focarty. Net, $1.35. Leather, net, $1.50. 


THE DUAL ALLIANCE 


A Dainty New Love Story. By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE, 
author of “Bambi.” Illustrated and Decorated. Net, $1.00 


THE CO-CITIZENS 


By CORRA HARRIS. Life calls it “As full of character 
portraits and verbal — as a proper pudding is of plums and 
cinnamon. Illustrate: et, $1.00 


SECRET HISTORY 


Revealed by LADY PEGGY 0’ MALISY: A New Romance 
of International Intrigue, by C. N. & A. M. Williamson. 
Frontis. Net, $1.35 





More Tributes to an Extraordinary Novel of Swedish Peasant Life 


JERUSALEM 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 


“Selma 


L 16f is one of the very finest artists alive. 
community! 


: What extraordinary truth and completeness in her pictures of a whole 
I'm going to read her other books now.”—SaMUEL MERWIN. 


“Tt is a book in which the wise can not find bottom, nor the child get beyond its depth.""—N. Y. Life. 


Net, $1.35 





STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S MOST BRILLIANT NOVEL 


THE GRAY DAWN 


A great romance of the vigilante days in California, one of the most colorful pictures in all American history. 


“It teems 


from first page to last, with the feverish, reckless life of the San Francisco of that period.”"—New York Tribune. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.35 





&) DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. 
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SOME DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
For Holiday Presents 


Remodeled Farmhouses Old Concord 
By MARY H. NORTHEND. Shows the By ALLEN FRENCH. ey depicts 
changes that converted twenty farmhouses the town in literary and historical associa- 
into charming homes. Superbly illustrated. tions. With 29 illustrations by Hornby. 8vo. 
8vo. $5.00 net. $3.00 net. 


Old Boston Museum Days 
By KATE RYAN. Brings close to the 
reader the lure and glamour of early stage 
life at the Museum. ‘Tlustrated. 8vo. 


$17.50 net. 
Walks About Washington 
By FRANCIS E. LEUPP. Breathes the very 
spirit and atmosphere of the Capital city. 
Over 25 illustrations by Hornby. 8vo. 
$3.00 net. 


The Story of Wellesley 
By FLORENCE CONVERS. Its tradi- 
tions and a -& graduate. Illustrated 
by Norman I. Blac 8vo. $2.00 net. 


Stately Homes of California 
By PORTER GARNETT. The construc- 
tion and setting of twelve of California's 
finest homes. Illustrated in color. 8vo. 
$2.50 net. 





Memorial Edition 


The Plays of Clyde Fitch 


Four uniform volumes, including three plays never before printed, personal 
data, and Mr. Fitch’s own views on stage matters. 


r2mo. 4vois. $6.00 net. Separately, $1.50 net. 














Democracy in the Making 
By VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS. A full 
account of the open forum movement at Ford 
Hall, Boston. 12mo. $1.50 net. 
Architecture of Colonial America 
By HAROLD D. EBERLEIN. A distinct- 
ive work on our architectural past and the 
process of evolution. 63 full-page plates. 
2.50 net. 
Sunlit Days 
By FLORENCE HOBART PERIN. A 
word of prayer for each day. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
White and gold, $7.25 net. Leather, $1.50 net. 


Reminiscences and Letters o* 
Sir Robert Ball 
The autobiography of England’s famous 


astronomer written by his son. Illustrated. 
$5.00 net. 


Future of South America 
By ROGER W. BABSON. A most readable 
exposition of the country to-day. For the 
business man or investor. 12mo. $2.00 net. 


Tad and His Father 
By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. “A more 
fitting tribute to the memory of Lincoln 
would be difficult to find.”—Boston Tran- 
script. Cloth, soc. net. Leather, $7.00 met. 


Little Women Jessie Willcox Smith Edition 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. A handsome 
new edition with 8 colored illustrations by 
Miss Smith. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


The Making of an American’s Library 
By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. An invalu- 
able guide by the Librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library, for the real reader in his aim 
to build up a library. $1.00 net. 





Bedtime Story-Books 


Two new titles in this popular series. 
IX Chatterer the Red Squirrel. 

X Sammy Jay. 
Each soc. net. 





BURGESS TRADE QUADDIES Mark 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Old Mother West Wind Series 


Another captivating addition in this 
series. 
V Mother West Wind “Why” 
Stories. Jilustrated. $1.00 net. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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The London 
Times says: 


A generous tale 
which chalienges 
comparison with 
Mr. Warwick 
Deeping’s best 
“medieval” work 
rather than any- 
thing else that we 
can think of. 











THE GREAT BiG 
- ROMANTIC STORY 
OF THE YEAR 


By 
Jeffery Farnol 





TheN.Y.Even- 
ing Post says: 


There are 572 pages 
in Mr. Farnol’s 
latest book, and 
not a dull one 
among them. It 
more than fulfils 
the expectations 
aroused by ‘‘The 
Broad Highway.”’ 











BELTANE THE SMITH 


A ROMANCE OF THE GREENWOOD 


$1.50 Net. 


The greatest literary achievement for years, 
a book that is bound to last and grow in r- 
ity with the years. It is a romance of love and 

venture that for charm and beauty rivals in 
its allurement Tennyson’s “‘Idylls of the King.” 
—Boston Globe. 

More strongly than any other literary figure 
does Mr. Farnol’s latest hero est Don Quix- 
ote’s own heart. We follow Beltane from one 
exploit to another with a constantly increasing 
curiosity. The romance as a whole is illusive 
and it betrays a vigorous and 1 im- 
agination.—Boston Transcript. 

The author of “‘The Broad Highway” long 
ago proved the magic of his , and the many 
who have enjoyed his previous tales will find 
570 pages of fresh allure and enjoyment in this 
new story of derring-do and the greenwood and 
high emprise and romantic love.—New York 
Temes. 








THE THREE THINGS 


OTHER DISTINCTIVE FICTION 


Mr. Farnol has brought to the development 
of this theme the same study of the epoch dealt 
with as he did in ‘“‘The Broad Highway.” It 
reminded one of Gil Blas; this, in some ways, 
reminds one of Don Quixote—though Beltane 
is as sane as a young Lohengrin. It is a fine 
example of Mr. Farnol’s thoughtful work, 
written in his happiest style.—Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


Jeffery Farnol is a master romancer. . . 
what Farnol has done before was good, but this 


is better.— St. Louis Republic 


It is romance aglow, and for that reason ir- 
resistible.—London Bookman. 


Better than “‘Ivanhoe.”—London Standard. 
It is 


A wonderful tale of a pe age. 
in a class by itself.—Brookiyn Eagle. 








“The Greatest Story the War Has Produced.” 


By MARY RAYMO!.D SHIPMAN ANDREWS. Passionate pity for the oppressed, the eager 
chivalry that cannot contemplate a wrong unmoved, led a young American to throw himself into the 
horrid welter of European warfare. Here is one of those rare messages that go straight from the heart 


of the creator to the heart of the reader; by the author of ‘‘ The Perfect Tribute.” 


The Way of These Women 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. A 
tensely written mystery novel containing the 
author’s best portraiture of the fair sex. JTilus- 
trated. $1.35 net. 


THE STIRRUP LATCH 


By SIDNEY McCALL. 


50 cents net. 


Jean of the Lazy A 


By B. M. BOWER. The moving-picture 
field in the West, with a real cowgirl for its 
heroine. $1.30 net. 


By the Author of “‘ Truth Dexter.” 


“In this story of the development of four interweaving love stories, 


Sidney McCall gives to her readers as much ‘heart interest’ as the most hungry heart could ask.” 


—Boston Advertiser. 


$1.35 net. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Incestuous Marriage 


Modern American Painters— 
and Winslow Homer 
WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 
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WALTER R. BROOKS 
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WILTON AGNEW BARRETT 


Rupert Brooke 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


The Laws of Reform 
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FRANCES GREGG 


The Free Vacation House 


ANZIA YEZIERSKA 


Herbert Spencer’s “From 


Freedom to Bondage”’ 
AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 


Evolution in Hymnology 


CHARLES H. RICHARDS 


The price 1s 35 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 
A three months’ trial subscription for 50 cents. 
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Reader is a good deal above 
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O help writers who wish to reach the 
widest possible market for their manu- 
scripts OTHE EDITOR, now in its 21st 
year, prints in each ach fortaightiy number news of 


new address of = 
cele toe of policy, news of 
—— and play producers, full details o prise 
competitions, etc. Especial attention is paid to 
news of markets for second serial, photoplay, 
post card and calendar rights. This information 
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1001 Places to —y Manu- 
— lists definite manuscri 
ments of nearly 5,000 magazines, 
and _ technical book A 
theatrical and photoplay producers, post card 
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etc. 
Ete EDITOR costs $2.00 a year (26 numbers); 
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—_ 350 pages, cloth, costs $1.62 


tl —< 


Soares EDITOR fo for one and the new edition 

of “1001 to. Sell Manuscripts,” if 

ordered ~Rs mg cost $3.12. 

on addition to information about cndhion 
yright, and other business of author- 

chin, EDITOR publishes helpful articles 

on writing. 

THE EDITOR and u...% Places to Sell 

Manuscripts” are indispensable. 

THE EDITOR, Box 509, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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The Literary ‘‘Find’’ of the Year 


What It Is: — 


“‘Lafcadio Hearn sat himself down before a company of keen, alert young Japa- 
nese—how keen and alert nobody can fully understand who has not himself met such 
a company —in a university lecture room and talked to them right out of his head, 
just as the fancy moved him. He had no text-book before him, and no notes. He 
just talked, in a simple, direct, intimate, colloquial fashion, about the authors and 
books that thronged the chambers and shelves of his own compendious mind. He 
talked discursively, after the style of a peripatetic philosopher, yet always coherently 
and logically. He talked slowly, too; partly because he had to think out what he was 
to say as he went along, and partly because he was speaking in a language somewhat 
unfamiliar to his hearers, and he wanted them to comprehend his words. So de- 
liberately did he talk, indeed, that some of his hearers were able with nimble hands 
to write down verbatim what he said, and it is from these reports of his lectures, thus 
prepared, that these volumes (“Interpretations of Literature,’’ by Lafcadio Hearn) 
have been compiled. There are in them, consequently, a spontaneity and a sympa- 
thetic charm which must have been compelling and convincing to his Japanese hearers, 
and which will prove no less triumphant among his American readers.”—New York 
Herald. 


What Critics Say: — 


“The supreme value of the work for present consideration is the efficiency of its interpretations 
of English literature to English readers, who perhaps are as much in need of such service as were 
Hearn’s pupils at the Imperial University of Japan.”—New York Herald. 








“For these remarkable documents there is probably‘no equivalent in any language. . . . Delivered 
in a Western tongue to Oriental hearers, one expected a certain simplicity of utterance, and yet no 
one could have anticipated such an amazing flow of elementary terms, perfect in their expression of 
the most complex thoughts.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“‘A body of the finest kind of criticism, so far as substance is concerned, almost meriting Professor 
Erskine’s sweeping claim that it is ‘unmatched in English unless we return to Coleridge, and in 
some ways unequaled by anything in Coleridge’.”—N. Y. Times. ‘ 


“In publishing the lectures which Lafcadio Hearn delivered at Tokio University from 1896 to 
1902, a service has been done not only to literature, but to friendship among the nations.”—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





To Readers of THE DIAL. 


Fill in and send us the coupon and we 





will forward at our expense INTER PRE- 
TATIONS OF LITERATURE by DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


LAFCADIO HEARN, 2 vols. 8vo, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
$6.00 net, for your examination. You are Please send at your expense for examination, 
under no obligation to purchase and may with privilege of return within 30 days if I so desire, 
return the set at our expense, within 30 days Lafcadio Hearn's INTERPRETATIONS OF 
of receipt, if you wish to do so. LITERATURE, 2 wols. 8vo, $6.00 net. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY Name 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York Address 
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“A Wonderful and Extraordinary Book” 


H.G. WELLS’ NEW NOVEL 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 


By the Author of “‘ Marriage,” “The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” etc. 
“ Displays the best that is in Wells as a thinker, as a critic of man, as a student of social and political crises, 


and—most of all—as a novelist.” —Boston Transcript. 


“A noble, even a consecrated work . 
honest minds of our time.” —N. Y. Globe. 


the fine product of one of the brightest, best-balanced, most 
Fifth Edi 


tion Now Ready. $1.50 





The Best New Books for Presentation 


THE STAR ROVER 
JACK LONDON’S New Novel 
“Jack London has done something o , and 
done it supremely well. It must s' with the 
best of this author’s works.’"—New York Times. 
Colored 


Frontispiece. $1.50 
THE LIFE OF 


HENRY CODMAN POTTER 
Seventh Bishop of New York 
By GEORGE HODGES 
Bishop Potter was the friend of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. His story is the story of a man who 
touched life at many points, and was part of every 
important recent movement in 1 
Illustrated. $3.50 


THE WAY OF MARTHA AND 
THE WAY OF MARY 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S New Book on Russia 
A book revealing the true heart and mind of Russia 
by one who has lived with the people and knows 
their strange and beautiful a= 
justrated. $2.00 


DEAL WOODS 
LATTA GRISWOLD’S New Book for Boys 
“Deal” 
stories, and one which will certainly win the ap- 
tion of many boy readers, for it is full of vigor 
and the wholesome excitement of school life. 
Illustrated. $1.25 
SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS’S Novel in Verse 
“An American ‘Comedie Humaine,’ brings more 
characters into its pages than any American novel. 
. Takes its place among the masterpieces 
which are not of a time or a locality.’’— Boston 
Transcript. Cloth, $1.25 Leather, $1.50 





OLD DELABOLE 
EDEN PHILPOTTS’S New Novel 


““Compounded of a rare i tion and stern 
reality. The essence of humanity as it lives 
-- Boston Transcript. $1.50 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF NAPOLEON 
His Life and Its Famous Scenes 


By JAMES MORGAN 
Not an “arm-chair” life of Napoleon, but a real, 
vivid, human account of his career, written by one 
who has followed his footsteps from Corsica to St. 
Helena. Unusually Illustrated. $2.50 


THE LIFE OF CLARA BARTON 
The Angel of the Battlefield 
By PERCY H. EPLER 


The life-story of a truly great woman, written by 
a personal friend and supplemented with the most 
interesting facts from her diaries, correspondence, 
lectures and addresses. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE KINGDOM OF THE 
WINDING ROAD 
CORNELIA MEIGS’S New fo teny in for ange 
This fanciful story of a wandering 


flute—in reality a wonderful maga Bi 
A le charm and beauty t Bip 
the hearts of dren. Colored Illustrations. $1.25 


THE NEW POETRY 

The Modern Poets in Leather Bindings 
The Works of John Masefield, Rabindranath  — 
Alfred Noyes, Sara Teasdale, Vachel Lindsa ay Bags 
Lee Masters, Thomas Walsh, John G. 
and others, in beautiful leather suitable 
for presentation. Send for list. Each volume, $1.50 


in the. world at large.” 





WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL 


A FAR COUNTRY 


“Not only a novel to read, 
bat a book to keep.” 


By the author of “The Inside of the Cup,” “Richard Carvel,” etc. 


“No one can afford to miss 


‘A Far Country,’ re yem beg can fail to be interested. The themes 
Mr. bpm pie aed Sb be im Sy 
energies and developments that are nation-wide.” nee Y Time’ 


America, and through his characters he indicates 
Illustrated. $1.50 





Send for The Macmillan Ca 
department of literature. Ask at 


talogue of Holiday Books—it contains over three hundred titles, covering every 
the bookstore for new books published by The Macmillan Company. 





64-66 FIFTH AVE. New York 1HE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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WILLIAM MORRIS AND THE WORLD 
. TO-DAY. 

“T have not been well, and there have been 
other troubles of which I won’t speak, and the 
sum of all has rather made me break down. I 
hope I am not quite unhumble, or want to be the 
only person in the world untroubled; but I have 
been ever loth to think that there were no people 
going through life, not without pain indeed, but 
with simplicity and free from blinding entangle- 
ments. Such an one I want to be, and my faith 
is that it is possible for most men to be no worse. 
Yet indeed I am older, and the year is evil; the 
summerless season, and famine and war, and the 
folly of peoples come back again, as it were, and 
the more and more obvious death of art before 
it rises again, are heavy matters to a small crea- 
ture like me, who cannot choose but think about 
them, and can mend them scarce a whit.” 

Thus wrote William Morris to Mrs. Burne- 
Jones in 1882. Thus could many of us write 
to-day. Whether we regard the European 
chaos, or our own poor success in dealing with 
labor of head or hand, or the present state of 
the arts, they are heavy matters for us, who, 
it seems, “can mend them scarce a whit.” 
Perhaps the dominant national feeling, the 
undercurrent which indicates the real flow of 
the river, is that of distress and incompetence. 
To escape it, we gyrate in the eddies, think 
and do the superficial things, and hope that 
God at least is looking after His work. 

Those who would criticize us, as indeed 
we criticize ourselves, may fairly be asked to 
consider whether, after all, they are not wit- 
nessing a necessary stage of our evolution. 
We feel that it must be so, and therein is one 
ray of hope. Some one has said that a man 
who had never reached the conclusion that he 
was an ass, was indeed one, with little chance 
of redemption. It may be so with nations. 

Out of all this came Morris, as we also must 
come, with a programme of salvation. It was 
the present writer’s privilege to know him in 
the days of his active Socialistic propaganda, 
and to hear him read, when it was new, his 
stirring “ Message of the March Wind”: 
“Yet, love, as we wend, the wind bloweth behind 


us 

And beareth the last tale it telleth tonight, 

How here in the spring-tide the message shall 
find us; 

For the hope that none seeketh is coming to light. 
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“Like the seed of midwinter, unheeded, unperished, 
Like the autumn-sown wheat ’neath the snow 
___ lying green, 
Like the love that o’ertook us, unawares and 
uncherished, 
Like the babe ‘neath thy girdle that groweth 


unseen ; ‘ 
“So the hope of the people now buddeth and 


groweth, 
Rest fadeth before it, and blindness and fear; 
It biddeth us learn all the wisdom it knoweth; 
It hath found us and held us, and biddeth us 
hear. 


“ For it beareth the message: ‘Rise up on the 
morrow, 


And go on your ways toward the doubt and the | and hesitation, are not facing the real world 


_with an understanding of its nature. It 
| would be easy to defend ourselves with an 


strife ; 
Join hope to our hope and blend sorrow with 
sorrow, 
And seek for men’s love in the short days of 
life.’ ” 
And again, in his lecture on “The Aims of 
Art,” he says: 


“The world’s roughness, falseness, and injus- 
tice, will bring about their natural consequences, 
and we and our lives are part of those conse- 
quences; but since we inherit also the conse- 
quences of old resistance to those curses, let us 
each look to it to have our fair share of that in- 
heritance also, which, if nothing else come of it, 
will at least bring to us courage and hope; that is 
eager life while we live, which is above all things 
the Aim of Art.” 


So Morris, in a blue suit, looking like some 
sea-captain, stood at street corners on Sunday 
mornings, and tried to give his message to the 
public. Two or three of us, his comrades of 
the Socialist League, would form the nucleus 


of a crowd; miscellaneous passers-by would | 
stop to see what was going on, and the indif- | 
ferent little assemblages would be treated to | 
lectures which many would now pay a good | 
John Burns tells a good story | 


price to hear. 
of an occasion when he went out with Morris 
on behalf of the propaganda. Burns, who has 


inhabitants of the little village began to as- 
semble. The crowd obtained, Burns gave way 


to Morris, who was warming up to his subject, | 
when Burns plucked his sleeve and warned | 


him to stop. Morris obeyed, but was visibly 
annoyed, and wanted to know what was the 
matter with his speech or with the crowd. 
“Well,” said Burns, “I had seen what Mor- 
ris had overlooked, that the adjacent ‘pub’ 
had just opened, and I didn’t think it fitting 





should be left speaking, as he certainly would 


_ have been, to a baby in a ‘pram’!” 


So it seemed that all this wave of hope 
and enthusiasm surged against stone walls, 


rebounding upon itself. Even among the 
_ comrades, within the Socialist League, dissen- 


tion arose, and eventually active educational 
propaganda was abandoned by Morris him- 


_ self, who took to new and wonderful forms 
| of art, whereby we all profit greatly to this 
| day. 


It would be logical to ask whether Morris's 


earlier pessimism did not better express the 


reality of things; whether we, in our doubt 


intellectual cynicism, or to pacify our con- 


| sciences with a programme presenting only 


the outward appearance of activity. To one 


| who has lived through the last thirty years, 


observing the progress of events, it does in- 
deed appear ludicrous that some of us could 
have believed the “industrial revolution” 
would come before the end of the century; 
but it is none the less evident that the seed so 
passionately sown has brought its harvest. 
The gain was real and substantial, and his- 
tory will see, not poor little crowds of stupid 


| people bearing witness, but the whole wide 
| world. 


It was extremely characteristic of Morris 
that he threw himself whole-heartedly into 
whatever he chose to do. He had no patience 
with half measures. I remember his scorn 
when the committee of the League had the 
posters announcing the meetings printed on 
pinkish paper, instead of full red. “ Why,” 
he said, “it looks like revolution and water!” 
He was essentially constructive in all his aims. 
The Socialistic propaganda took the form of 


an attack on existing society, and to super- 
a voice like a fog-horn, started things, and the | 


ficial people it might seem only an effort to 
destroy; but the mind of Morris, if not of all 


his followers, was illumined by a vision of 


what might be. Must it not be the same with 
us? If our present condition, nationally and 
individually, is but a stage, well and good. 
It remains, however, to see that something 
positive, genuine, and purposeful comes out 


_of it all. The spirit of America must emerge 


as a real contribution to civilization. It can 


_ hardly be said to-day that our literature, our 
that the author of ‘The Earthly Paradise’ | 


educational institutions, or our political or- 
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problems they confront; they are instead 
seeking lines of the least resistance, trying to 
do what good they can without inconvenience. 
One is almost ready to believe that the Uni- 
versity, which seems to represent the high- 
water mark of our intellectual attainment, 
must suffer from the frailty of its weakest 
link; gathering together the best the country 
affords, and then levelling downward. Such 
a statement is too extreme; to express it is to 
fall in some measure into the pessimism we 
condemn; yet it remains true that unless we 
ean react to evil as Morris did, rising on 
wings of seemingly quixotic hope, we must be 
written down as having failed when failure 
was most calamitous to the human race. 


Recently I witnessed a curiously mixed 
programme in the local theatre. The first 
part of the evening saw the production of a 
long “movie” play, a tale of the wild west, 
dramatic, bloodthirsty, and highly moral. 
The second event was a drama with real 
actors,— “ War Brides,” done by members of 
the women’s club, and done extremely well. 
Little as these matters seemed to be related, 
the thoughts they initiated finally met each 
other on the cross-roads, and recognized a 
kinship. The combined result led back to the 
memory of William Morris, and of his plans 
for human happiness. 

In “The Roots of the Mountains” we find 
a picture of peaceful activity, which for its 
beauty and eloquence, as well as its appro- 
priateness to the present time, is perhaps 
unsurpassed : 

“*Sweet friend,’ he said, ‘what thou sayest is 
better than well; for time shall be, if we come 
alive out of this pass of battle and bitter strife, 
when I shall lead thee into Burgdale to dwell there. 
And thou wottest of our people that there is little 
strife and grudging amongst them, and that they 
are merry, and fair to look on, both men and 
women; and no man there lacketh what the earth 
may give us, and it is a saying amongst us that 
there may a man have that which he desireth save 
the sun and moon in his hands to play with; and 
of this gladness, which is made up of many little 
matters, what story may be told? Yet amongst it 
I shall live and thou with me; and ill indeed it 
were if it wearied thee and thou wert ever longing 
for some day of victorious strife, and to behold me 





toming back from battle high-raised on, the shields 
of men and crowned with bay; if thine ears must | 
ever be tickled with the talk of men and their | 
songs concerning my warrior deeds. For thus it | 
shall not be. When I drive the herds it shall be | 


at the neighbours’ bidding whereso they will; not 
necks of men shall I smite, but the stalks of the 
tall wheat, and the boles of the timber-trees which 
the wood reeve hath marked for felling; the stilts 
of the plough rather than the hilts of the sword 
shall harden my hands; my shafts shall be for 
the deer, and my spears for the wood-boar, till war 
and sorrow fall upon us, and I fight for the ceas- 
ing of war and trouble. And though I be called a 
chief and of the blood of chiefs, yet shall I not be 
masterful to the goodmen of the Dale, but rather 
to my hound; for my chieftainship shall be that I 
shall be well beloved and trusted, and that no man 


shall grudge against me. Canst thou learn to love 
such a life, which to me seemeth lovely?’ ” 


I should like to see this passage graven on a 
tablet, and set in one of the great railroad 
stations of this country, where the seething 
mass of humanity daily passing through 
might pause for a moment and read. Yet in 
reading, we must not let the musical charm 
of the language fill our minds to the exclusion 
of the deeper thought it conveys. The Mor- 
risian doctrine, here expressed, is that happi- 
ness lies in normal self-activity, in doing a 
multitude of little things to serve our needs 
and those of our fellows. The “ War Brides” 
drama is first of all an exposure of the 
hideousness of war; but it is hardly less pow- 
erful as a plea against unjust suppression, the 
denial of the right to be and do. Our sons 
and daughters shall live their proper useful 
lives, and shall not, at the command of some 
external authority, be fed into the jaws of the 
war machine. Nay, if they must come to that, 
there shall be no sons and daughters. 

All this is evident; but what, in this con- 
nection, of the “movies”? The outgoing 
thought was this: that whereas we rebel, and 
must rebel, against forceful injustice and 
suppression, we may ourselves do what we 
will not permit others to compel, voluntarily 
abandoning our proper activities. Morris 
always rebelled against the tendency to allow 
machines to usurp the pleasurable work of 
man, “Jabor saving” devices, to save us from 
that which really makes life worth living. He 
hardly contemplated such degradation as the 
turning of our play also over to machines. 
The “movies” may be moral or instructive, 
or may be otherwise, but the “ movie” mania, 
like that of athletic “fans,” means the ever 
greater extension of sloth, the replacement 
of the humble happy play of other years by 
the mere contemplation of things. Morris did 
indeed recognize and insist upon the impor- 
tance of satisfying the “period of idleness,” 
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which was one of the great aims of art, but 
he dreaded the cheapening of endeavor by 
competition with devices intended to curtail 
the expenditure of human energy. It was for 
this reason that he wrote his “News from 
Nowhere,” to stand against the picture pre- 
sented by Bellamy’s “Looking Backward.” 
The moving picture, reasonably used, is a 
beneficial invention ; even Morris would never 
have gone so far as to regret the existence of 
the printing press, in which machinery takes 
the place of hand-work on a vast scale. Argu- 
ing as a lawyer, we can make it appear that 
there is no logical basis for objecting to mod- 
ern methods of entertainment; yet those who 
thoughtfully contemplate the facts have rea- 
son to be alarmed lest we, having won free- 
dom and peace, may sacrifice the due fruits 
of these blessings to the god of sloth. 
T. D. A. CocKERELL. 








SOME AMERICAN NOVELISTS AND 
THE LAME ART. 


A very pretty quarrel seems to be going on 
in the pages of “The Atlantic Monthly.” It 
is taking a somewhat leisurely course, as it 
began about a year ago. The opening shot 
was fired by a red-coat, Mr. Edward Garnett, 
introduced in the “Atlantic” (on the author- 
ity of a popular English novelist) as “the 
most valuable of British critics.” If he is 
that, there was little evidence of it in “Some 
Remarks on American and British Fiction.” 
No doubt conditions were unfavorable. The 
editor of the “Atlantic” had asked him to say 
a little something; and, without special in- 
clination or preparation, he did just that. It 
was only for American consumption, anyhow. 
The result was a casual and rather bungling 
attack upon American letters, and especially 
eurrent American fiction. America (it is to 
be supposed) sat up. Clearly something must 
be said for our literary Stars and Stripes; 
and the “Atlantic” presently put a champion 
in the field. This, of course, was not a critic 
(since we have no critics), but a popular 
novelist and man of the world. So Mr. 
Owen Wister, entering the arena, proclaims 
in a clear voice that Mr. Garnett is right, that 
we have no current fiction of value, and that 
this is due to the venality or impotence of our 
criticism, the slack ambitions of our novelists, 
and the hopeless stupidity of our “reading 
public.” America sat up again. It was plain 
enough that while Mr. Wister had told some 
home truths he had also restated many 





ancient and lamentable fallacies, and had 
ignored the real issue. Here, if we had pos- 
sessed such a thing as a critic, would have 
been an appropriate moment to call upon 
him, so that we might at least stand a chance 
of discovering what we were talking about. 
In default of that, the “Atlantic” did the 
best it could by calling upon a second popular 
American novelist, Mr. Meredith Nicholson, 
to take up the cudgels in the cause, whatever 
that might be. Mr. Nicholson, in “ The Open 
Season for American Novelists,” turned out 
a very graceful and amusing piece of writing, 
in the course of which he gently chaffed Mr. 
Garnett, Mr. Wister, and the rest of us, and 
came to the sound conclusion that, after 
all, there is nothing whatever to be cuained 
for American literature by the habit of 
scolding. 

Well, some of us breathed easier after that. 
It was reassuring to feel that our literary 
estate was not so desperate that it could not 
still be smiled about. To be sure, Mr. Nichol- 
son had not altogether cleared up the situa- 
tion, and there might still have been room, if 
we had had a critic—. However, that being 
out of the question, the little exchange of 
more or less random shots seemed to be in 
some sense “over”; when lo! in the current 
number of the “Atlantic” a new champion 
appears, far more fierce and determined than 
his predecessors. This, under the conditions, 
could be none other than a third popular 
American novelist, Mr. Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison. Him, on the evidence of his bearing, 
I take to be a volunteer, zealous for the 
cause, and actually intent upon finding out 
what the cause is. What he believes he has 
found is suggested by his title, “ Conven- 
tional Critics and Poor America.” The issue 
is between the novelists and the people of 
America on the one hand, and the “ genteel 
critics,” as Mr. Wister calls them, on the 
other. Those gentry, as far as we can make 
out, are damned from the cradle, since criti- 
cism (unless, we suppose, as practised by 
popular novelists) is, according to Mr. Har- 
rison, “the lamest of all arts.” The sting in 
his title is that it includes Mr. Wister! Mr. 
Harrison announces with joy, which I for one 
have not the heart to grudge him, that in his 
“Atlantic” utterance the older novelist has 
shown himself no better than a critic,—the 
hidebound timid genteel critic whom Ire has 
crushed beneath a passing heel. Of course 
the new champion has no difficulty in getting 
under his victim’s fifth (or critical) rib 
(even THe Diat may be said to have done 
that!). Mr. Harrison, taking him to repre 
sent the best that “authorised criticism” 10 
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America can put forward, handles him ex- 
haustively. If there is anything left to be 
done to Mr. Wister in connection with his 
article, “Quack Novels and Democracy,” it 
does not occur to us at the moment. After a 
slight attempt at the urbane ironical manner, 
Mr. Harrison throws caution to the winds, 
and goes at his adversary with the bare 
knuckles. The result is not the less amusing 
by reason of Mr. Harrison’s devout conviction 
that he is disposing of two adversaries by 
knocking their heads together. Mr. Wister 
has said that critics are fools and weaklings. 
So they are. But Mr. Wister himself is one 
of them: therefore by showing up Mr. Wis- 
ter’s folly and feebleness you are polishing 
off the whole breed. 

For example: Mr. Wister damns the Amer- 
ican “reading public” because some millions 
of persons read the works of one Harold Bell 
Wright. Mr. Harrison makes the point that 
there are many distinct reading publics, and 
that most of them do, on the whole, respond 
to and support good work. These are excel- 
lent points. That they are frequently reit- 
erated by professional critics, and are, indeed, 
among the truisms of the trade, would no 
doubt have disabled them in Mr. Harrison’s 
mind, if he had but known! 

All this kind of thing is delightful if incon- 
elusive: there appears to be no reason why it 
should not go on for some time, since there 
are doubtless other popular story-tellers 
among us, who might be induced to try their 
hands at the lame art of criticism. 

H. W. Boynton. 








LITERARY AFFAIRS IN LONDON. 


New Pousuisuine Activities.— An ALL-Emprac- 
inc Eptc—TxHe Curistmas Book Srason.— 
War Booxs—A Prounisirep Noven.— Mr. 
Suaw’s New Puay. 


(Special Correspondence of THe Dat.) 


The publishing season drags its slow length 
along without anything of much importance 
appearing. Of the few notable books that do 
appear, most are translations; and among 
them there are some of old books of which 
we could well have done with English versions 
before. The firm of Stanley Paul, for exam- 
ple, is issuing a six-volume edition of Saint 
Simon’s Memoirs, containing all one wants of 
them; and Nelson’s have very enterprisingly 
brought out a much compressed but very well 
chosen translation of the Journal of the de 
Goncourts, a book which gives a better idea of 
nineteenth century literary France than any 
ther work ever written. Another volume of 





the “Cambridge History of Modern Litera- 
ture” has lumbered out, regardless of Arma- 
geddon; a few small books of criticism, a few 
bad books of verse, and a good many so-so 
novels (mostly with a war-chapter at the end!) 
have also been added to the year’s total. One 
of the volumes of “ poetry” I really must men- 
tion: no amateur of the curious can afford to 
miss it. Its title is “ The Chronicles of Man”; 
its author’s name is C. Fillingham Coxwell; 
the poem is written in—of all things in the 
world—rhymed Alexandrines; and it chal- 
lenges the position of “ The Faerie Queene” 
as the longest epic in the language. Modern 
England already possessed one highly ambi- 
tious epic poet in the person of Mr. J. Row- 
botham, an elderly gentleman who describes 
himself in advertisements as “The Modern 
Homer.” He has written “The Epic of Crea- 
tion,” “The Epic of the Devil,” and so on; 
and from time to time, clad in a bardic robe, 
he gives public recitations from them in Lon- 
don. But Mr. Coxwell beats him hollow. All 
knowledge is his province: and almost all 
knowledge has gone into his epic. It contains 
the whole history of man, from the Javanese 
excursions of the pithecanthropus erectus to 
the sinking of the “Falaba.” Every religion, 
every civilization, every great movement in 
polities, art, and thought, the disputations of 
Duns Scotus, the conquests of Alexander and 
the Grand Duke Nicholas,— everything you 
can imagine passes across his screen, and he 
finally deposits the exhausted pilgrim of eter- 
nity upon the still-contested banks of the 
Bzura and the Rawka. It will take the minor 
versifiers of two hemispheres some time to go 
one better than this. 


The prospects of Christmas publishing are 
not bright. The organized publishers are now 
conducting a National Book Fortnight of 
propaganda, in order to promote the con- 
sumption of their products; but it is scarcely 
likely that a publicity campaign will induce 
people to read books who otherwise would be 
playing billiards, arguing about the war, or 
going to what are now called Cinedromes and, 
last abomination of all, Picturedromes. A cer- 
tain number of expensive gift books have 
begun to appear; one of the best actually 
breaks new ground, being a book on Bridges 
beautifully illustrated by Mr. Frank Brang- 
wyn. But nobody can really say how far 
people will abstain from this kind of Christ- 
mas present; a partner in one very promi- 
nent firm tells me that the only picture-book 
of the kind that is to come from his office is 
one which was originally to be priced at a 
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guinea, and which is now, owing to the econ- 
omical proclivities of the war-time public, to 
be priced at six shillings. Pessimism is not 


universal: a few publishers are doing well, | 
and immense quantities of sevenpenny re- | 


prints are being sold. But publishers as a 


body do not expect their Christmas to be as | 


Merry as usual. 


Some people, perhaps, may be tempted into | 
unintentional irony by the chance of giving | 
their friends new War Books as Christmas | 
I need searcely say that the war | 
books are still pouring out, though few of | 
them can be really profitable to their pro- | 
ducers. The flood shrank a little in the sum- | 
mer; almost every person with a name in any | 
sort of sphere had written a War Book, and | 


presents. 


we hoped for a rest. But no: they were 


merely pausing to return with reinvigorated | 


lungs. Mr. G. K. Chesterton is about to pro- 
duce his third war book: and, needless to 
remark, what he has to say is epoch-making 


compared with what most of the others emit. | 


A few intelligent and thoughtful works are 
buried in the mass; but the vapidity, banality, 
and, above all, egoism of the great majority 
of them are indescribable. Why, merely be- 
cause there is a war on, should Professor 
Bilgewater write about Nietzsche,— of whom, 
two years ago, he had never heard? Why, 
because France has been invaded, should Miss 
Marianne Nokes, normally a purveyor of su- 
burban fiction, give us pictures of herself with 
France as a background? Day after day 
they surge forth: “ Life in a German Grocer’s 
Family,” “Attila and the Kaiser,” “Krupp 
and Kultur,” “ The Real Schopenhauer,” “Ar- 
mageddon and After,” “My Week in a Hos- 
pital,” “ What I Think of the War,” “A Short- 
Story Writer in Tortured Belgium,” “The 
Alsace-Lorraine Problem through Sussex 
Eyes,” —“O God! O Montreal!” as Samuel 
Butler remarked when he met the man whose 
brother-in-law had been haberdasher to Mr. 
Spurgeon. It is small consolation to feel that 
the civilian populations of our enemies’ coun- 
tries are going through a similar ordeal. 


The one mild literary sensation of the 
autumn has been the prosecution and confis- 
eation of Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s new novel, 
“The Rainbow.” The prosecution resulted 


from some exceedingly intemperate criticisms | 


in the press; one of our horrified mandarins 
even going so far as to say that Zola is 


_ newal of newspaper discussion on the literary 
censorship, and, probably, manifestos by all 
| our advanced littérateurs concerning the 
necessity of securing free speech for the artist. 
It is not that “The Rainbow” has many ad- 
mirers. It is a dull book, choppily written; 
and there is a gloomy ferocity about its 
author’s insistence upon the physical phe- 
nomena of sex which you could scarcely find 
in any other English-speaking novelist. Parts 
of it are certainly repulsive; and all of it is 
morbid. The grievance is, not that a great 
work of art has been lost to the world by what 
Americans, I believe, call Comstockery; but 
that the book is no more offensive than many 
works which are not interfered with; and that, 
| in any case, it is desirable that the greatest 
| possible amount of rope should, on principle, 
| be allowed to writers whose bona fides is un- 
| questionable. And Mr. Lawrence’s certainly 
| is. His seriousness is so profound as to be 
| almost painful to watch. 
| He has undeniably a strain of genius in him, 
| though “The Rainbow” itself is an exceed- 
| ingly tedious affair. This strain comes out, 
| to some extent, in his early novels (he is still 
only twenty-eight), but still more in “Sons 
and Lovers,” in the volumé of short stories 
called “The Prussian Officer,” and in his 
verse. He has written nothing perfect; his is 
an achievement of flashes. But even those 
who are most repelled by his brutality and his 
obsession with the body—nhe appears to be 
under the influence of Freud, and there is a 
good deal of Strindberg in him — recognize 
the occasional wonderful exactitude of his 
observation and his phraseology. There are 
sentences in his writing which burn across the 
page like flames leaping into the smoky mid- 
night pall of a factory district. His gifts are 
gifts of sight; his defects are defects of 
thought. Philosophizing is obscuring his 
| spark of genius; if he does not pull himself 
together his work will deteriorate. But he is 
| one of the very few men amongst the younger 
English novelists who is worth a second look. 
He has a strong and compact body of ad- 
mirers; and there has naturally been a good 
_ deal of indignation at his name being dragged 
through the mnd in a police court and his 
| novel being stigmatized by a shocked barrister 
as “a bawdy volume.” If they had let the 
| book alone its dulness would have condemned 
it to an early oblivion; as it is, one hears that 
such copies as have got about are changing 
hands privately at fabulous prices! 





“ child’s food ” to Lawrence—which is asinine. | 


Had it not been for the predominance of a 


somewhat more important subject of public 
interest, we should certainly have had a re- 


No sooner had this case been heard than there 
was a rumor that the production of Mr. Shaw's 
new play, “O’Flaherty V. C.,” which is an- 
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nounced to be put on at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, shortly, had been forbidden by the 
authorities. The play has not been published 
but one knows roughly its drift. When the 
great Michael O’Leary won his Victoria Cross 
an evil story went round London. It was to 
the effect that, on hearing, in her remote 
Hibernian retreat of her son’s great feat, the 
hero’s mother observed, “I always knew that 
Michael was the broth of a bhoy, but I little 
thought that I would live to see the day when 
he would kill eight b——-y Englishmen.” The 
complex relations of Irishmen towards each 
other, towards England, and towards the war 
naturally lured Mr. Shaw; something of the 
spirit, and even of the letter, of the O’Leary 
anecdote has got into the play; and though the 
dramatist’s conclusions as to Irishmen’s course 
of action are, from an Englishman’s point of 
view, admirable, it is a perilous thing to make 
jests at a time like this. However, as I write, 
the report of the “banning” of the play is 
contradicted, and we may possibly see it after 
all. Mr. Shaw’s preoccupation with the top- 
ical in the last year has not been quite com- 
plete. He has written a preface for his forth- 
coming volume of plays (“Androcles,” ete.), | 
which is said to be the best preface he has ever 
done. It examines Christianity and the Bible 
de novo; and it concludes, I understand, with 
the suggestion, Why not Try Christianity? 
That is a very revolutionary proposal. 
J. C. Squire. 
London, November 22, 1915. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 








A GRACEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF A LIT- | 
ERARY HONOR comes from Mr. Howells’s pen | 
on the occasion of the award to him, by the | 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, of its | 
gold medal, the highest distinction bestowed | 
by that body for achievement in any of the 
fine arts. Especially noteworthy is this 
award because he is the first novelist to be 
thus honored, and his words of acceptance 
were both worthy of the occasion and finely 
illustrative of his style as a master of English. 
It is an intellectual recreation to read such 
sentences as these from his letter of acknowl- 
edgment: “A rumor of one of those good 
things which seem too good to be true has 
come to me with such insistence that I must 
take it for a fact, and I am asking the secre- 
tary of the Institute to acknowledge it for me. 
I know he will fitly account for my not doing 
this in person, and I will not hamper him 
with any expression of my preference as to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


how he shall convey to you my sense of the 
supreme honor which your award of the 
‘Medal for Fiction’ has done me. In the last 
analysis I find this sense a sort of dismay 
which it would be difficult to render. Yet I 
will not pretend that it is altogether the 
unexpected that has happened, or that, with 
whatever consciousness of demerit, I did not 
hope it might happen. . . So far as pure criti- 
cism has governed your vote, I might say that 
the novelist to whom you have done the great- 
est honor that the world could do him has 
striven for excellence in his art with no 
divided motive, unless the constant endeavor 
for truth is want of fealty to fiction. The 
fashion of this world passes away, and I have 
seen it come and go in my art, or phases of it. 
The best novel of my day is not the best novel 
of yours in some of these.” Finally, says Mr. 
Howells, “I prize your award more than all 
the words of my many books could say.” 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULE OF EASY WRITING 
AND HARD READING are probably, if the truth 
were known, not many. The man who with- 
out conscious effort masters the art of perfect 
literary expression is not born oftener than 
once in a century, though examples are not 
wanting of remarkable effectiveness in the use 
of the pen on the part of men given to action 
rather than to letters. We approve and 
admire the conscientious toil of a Flaubert 
agonizing for the one supremely appropriate 
word, and of a Pater with his little squares 
of paper on which he wrote and re-wrote his 
exquisite sentences, which he afterward re- 
vised and re-revised in the proof; but we greet 
with a more spontaneous burst of applause 
him who dashes off his literary masterpiece 
with one rapid stroke of the pen. Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, hastily pencilled on the 
backs of old envelopes on the train that was 
carrying him to the place of delivery, is a 
classic, even though a somewhat mythical, 
instance; and Grant’s facility of impromptu 
written expression as shown by his despatches 
from the field, and to some extent, one sus- 
pects, by his published memoirs, is another 
and more authentic example. A few days ago 
Senator Lodge, addressing the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, paid tribute to the mem- 
ory of its deceased president, Charles Francis 
Adams, and in enumerating the talents and 
achievements of that distinguished descendant 
of distinguished men took occasion to say: 
“From the earliest beginnings in the days of 
the college and the law office he wrote easily 
and well. He seems never to have passed 
through the severe struggle necessary to most 
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writing with force and lucidity. Yet the old 
saying that easy writing makes hard reading 
does not apply in his case. All that Charles 
Adams wrote is eminently readable.” Never- 
theless the old saying is one that very few can 
afford to forget. . . , 

AN EMBARGO ON LITERATURE would seem to 
mean a relapse into the dark ages. That a 
highly cultured nation of western Europe 
should adopt measures to prevent the export 
of printed matter, of any class not clearly 
obnoxious, would have seemed, a year and a 
half ago, a ludicrously absurd impossibility. 
Yet to-day we have an English correspondent 
of the New York “Evening Post” writing 
thus to that journal: “All our liberties are 
being taken from us one by one, and after 
to-morrow (or a few days later) we may send 
no more pamphlets to America. Militarism is 
daily more and more fastening itself upon us, 
and many of us cannot see where the differ- 
ence lies between our militarism and the Prus- 
sian form we are supposed to be out to kill!” 
Demoralizing to any country must be the 
effects of long-continued armed strife, and 
there is no cause for surprise in the further 
contents of the letter, which, with a few 
changes, might have been written from any 
one of half a dozen or more European coun- 
tries. “The degeneration of our own people, 
morally, intellectually, and spiritually, is the 
most serious result of the war. If I could 
give you the details of what is happening 
along these lines I do not think you would 
believe me, as it is almost impossible to believe 
it myself. The indirect evils of war are even 
greater than the direct ones.” A number of 
pamphlets issued by the Union of Democratic 
Control are sent by the writer, before the 
interdict goes into effect, and American aid is 
asked for the work engaged in by that society. 
No name is signed or address given, but 
inquiry of the above-mentioned newspaper 
would perhaps elicit details. 


Bru Pratt, SAW-BUCK PHILOSOPHER, whose 
memory is cherished in humorous affection by 
Williams graduates of the middle and late 
nineteenth century, was one of those unlau- 
reated men of nondescript genius encountered 
from time to time on every college campus, 
and the source of untold entertainment and 
perhaps also some inspiration to the succes- 
sive classes that come and go, that wax and 
wane, while these uncatalogued stars in the 
academic firmament shine on, if not forever, 
yet often for as many decades as can be 





ject of a book, they have been preserved for 
all time in literary form, by two alumni who 
were in college with Bill, though not reciting 
from exactly the same textbook or pursuing 
the same courses with him. It was meet that 
he should have his history related by Williams 
men, for he was himself first and foremost a 
Williams man. “He had wormed his way 
into college life,” says his biography, “far 
back in the homespun times when ‘there 
warn’t no buildin’s there but East College, 
West College, and the gable-end of a car- 
tridge-box,’ and he refused to be counted out. 
It troubled him little that he had no learning, 
for he had learned to love life and could teach 
even the students themselves something on 
that score.” Through six decades Bill sawed 
wood, blacked stoves, sold apples and pop- 
corn, “made music,” practised oratory, and 
upheld the dignity and glory of his adopted 
college, as will be found duly recorded in his 
authorized biography, by Mr. John Sheridan 
Zelie and Mr. Carroll Perry. From this book, 
entitled “Bill Pratt the Saw-buck Philoso- 
pher,” and published by Mr. Talcott M. 
Banks, Williamstown, Mass., we quote, in 
closing, a passage illustrative of Bill the ora- 
tor. It is from “A Funeral Address delivered 
in front of West College after the passage of 
a funeral procession.” ‘Murmur and mourn! 
The language of life is past. The grass of 
gullory is gone and the electricity of the 
bay-rum tree is decided with the laments of 
refuge. Oh, he was a good man. How the 
grasshoppers of his belief floundered with the 
winds of his whiffle-trees. What a burden he 
was! What a beautiful Pharisee! By the 
corduroy of his attainments and the melody 
of his magnificence he retired and the palms 
of his pussy-willows wave with the Rolling 
Ottaw.” 


A WORD ABOUT ACADEMY-MAKING, by one of 
the founders of the organization from which 
sprang the society which in turn gave birth 
to our American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, may be of interest in connection with 
the recent annual meeting of that body and 
its bestowal of a gold medal on its absent 
president, Mr. W. D. Howells. Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn writes in his weekly Boston liter- 
ary letter to the Springfield “ Republicap : 
“Another society, bearing the name of the 
American Institute of Arts and Letters, met 
here on Thursday. This institute was 
formed by the Social Science mother organl- 
zation in 1898.” Correcting some erroneous 
impressions prevalent in regard to this asso- 


counted on the fingers of one hand. And now | ciation, he continues: “Dr. Charles W. 
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Eliot was never the president of the Social 
Scientists, who had for presidents, in succes- 
sion, President Rogers of the ‘Tech’ [ Mass. 
Institute of Technology], George William Cur- 
tis, President Angell of Michigan, President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins, President White of 
Cornell, Dean Wayland of Yale, Oscar S. 
Straus, F. J. Kingsbury, and others. It was a 
nephew of Mr. Kingsbury, Dr. Holbrook Curtis 
of New York, who suggested the formation of 
this Institute, to be made up partly from exist- 
ing members of the parent body and partly 
from artists and authors outside, and for sev- 
eral years the starred list of Institute members 
was printed in the annual Journal of Social 
Science, which I edited for some thirty years. 
Out of these original Institute brethren was 
developed a smaller body, an American 
Academy, which seeks to hold a rank like that 
of the French Academy, and has advanced 
measurably in that direction.” In conclusion 
the somewhat melancholy fact is noted that 
“meanwhile the mother society of social 
science has gone into cold storage, and no 
longer holds meetings, having long outlived 
its parent, the British Social Science Associa- 
tion, formed by Lord Brougham and his 
mp G. W. Hastings, before our Civil 

ar.” 


Smmpte SIMONS OF THE CENSORSHIP have 
been provoking the mirth of Great Britain’s 
leading comic paper, the sprightly sheet pub- 
lished weekly at 10 Bouverie Street, and it 
prints a few quasi-official regulations for the 
guidance of incautious persons addicted to 
careless quotation from the poets. Thus, one 
must no longer say, or sing, or write, “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes,” for fear of sug- 
gesting to the enemy a defective water sup- 
ply. “Come into the garden, Maud” should 
be “Come into the basement, Maud” (see 
official directions). Fond memory ought until 
further notice to refrain from bringing the 
light of other days, or any light whatsoever, 
around one, for obvious reasons (see police 
regulations). Even “Mary had a little 
lamb” is objectionable, as suggesting a short- 
age in the food supply. All persons desirous 
of promoting the effectiveness of this censor- 
ship are, we assume, at liberty to mention 
other instances of dangerously ambiguous 
lines or couplets or stanzas. For instance, 
one might point out the peril in the first line 
of Gray’s Pindarie ode, “Ruin seize thee, 
ruthless King!” In place of this last word 
another, also beginning with K, should be 
substituted, lest in the present hair-trigger 
condition of the Balkan States King Constan- 
tine of Greece or Ferdinand of Roumania 





should think himself meant and take offense, 
to the serious detriment of Great Britain and 
her allies. Again, Pope’s “Lend, lend your 
wings, I mount! I fly!” is obviously trea- 
sonable, as if the domestic supply of aircraft 
were inadequate! Those of us who have 
received in our foreign mail letters tampered 
with by ‘the censor can heap coals of fire on 
his head by sending in valuable suggestions 
like the foregoing. p 

“THE GREATEST MENACE TO UNIVERSAL EDU- 
CATION,” declares the editor of the “ Wiscon- 
sin Library. Bulletin,” though he qualifies the 
assertion with a “ possibly” that might safely 
enough have been omitted, “is the cessation 
of the educational processes immediately upon 
leaving school.” It is then urged upon all 
concerned to teach the pupil the use of the 
public library, since if this is done he will be 
likely to make the library his continuation 
school. The school period is the time, par 
excellence, “to beat a path to the public 
library” and to become enamoured of its 
chaste delights. Apropos of this, or of any- 
thing you please, there comes to mind the 
enthusiastic vein in which the learned Hein- 
sius, the classical philologist of Leyden, sings 
the praises of the library there. “I no sooner 
come into the library,” said he, “than I bolt 
the door to me [figuratively speaking], ex- 
cluding Lust, Ambition, Avarice, and all such 
vices, whose nurse is Idleness, the mother of 
Ignorance and Melancholy. In the very lap 
of eternity, amongst so many divine souls, I 
take my seat with so lofty a spirit and sweet 
content, that I pity all our great ones and 
rich men that knew not this happiness.” 
Heinsius made this resort his continuation 
school to the end of his life of scholarly 
industry. a 


SoME ANECDOTES OF THE LATE Sik JAMES 
Murray, editor of the monumental Oxford 
Dictionary, are sent to us by our Paris corre- 
spondent, Mr. Theodore Stanton. While one 
of the early letters of the alphabet was being 
dealt with, a Scotticism describing a certain 
part of the hoof of cattle puzzled the Oxford 
lexicographers. Finally Sir James decided to 
consult the tenant on his Roxburghshire farm. 
“He is very intelligent, and will tell us what 
is meant by this word.” A few days later 
came by parcel post a package which carried 
with it a very strong odor, and by mail a 
letter from the farmer, who wrote: “Not 
understanding just what part you referred to, 
I thought it best to send you the whole leg.” 
A reader of Stevenson’s works for the Dic- 
tionary sent in a word that could be found in 
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no other lexicon; so Sir James turned to the 
author himself for the definition, and by 
return of post received these lines written on 
a post card: “ For heaven’s sake don’t touch 
that word; it is simply a typographical 
error!” A story characteristic of that other 
eccentric Oxfordian, Professor Freeman, is 
the following: Sir James had six sons and 
five daughters, and to all of them he gave old 
Anglo-Saxon names, the boys taking those of 
the kings. Freeman dropped in one day to 
congratulate the Murrays on an addition to 
the family, and asked: “ Well, what is the 
name this time?” “ Ethelbald, the seventh,” 
was the reply. Whereupon, the historian, so 
particular in minutie, forgetting all about the 
real object of his visit, remarked rather quer- 
ulously, “Why, Dr. Murray, you ought to 
know that there was but one King Ethelbald.” 
“Yes,” came the quiet reply, “ but this is my 
seventh.” 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CURIOSITIES OF LIT- 
ERATURE, however inconsiderable, is never out 
of order among the lovers of such odds and 
ends of unclassifiable lore. Not all the inter- 
esting things of this sort are gathered within 
the ample volumes of the industrious Disraeli 
the elder. For instance, he lived too early to 
note the following:— Edward FitzGerald, as 
all FitzGeraldians will recall, used to pride 
himself on having constructed the worst line 


of poetry to be found in all literature, though | 
Thackeray (or was it Spedding, or some other | 


of the FitzGerald circle?) obstinately con- 
tended with him for the honors of author- 
ship. It was a line in heroic metre, but 
hardly heroic in any other respect, and ran 
thus: 

“A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman.” 


The exact date of the composition of this | 
masterpiece it would now be difficult if not | 


impossible to ascertain, but it is safe to ascribe 


it to the poet’s earlier years, the period of life | 
when such inspirations are far more frequent | 


than in the sere and yellow leaf of senescence. 
Consequently it may be placed before 1865, 
when there appeared a book in which we have 
discovered this identical line, buried in the 
prose of a fictitious narrative. It is enclosed 
in no quotation marks, and the plagiarism has 
every appearance of being unconscious. 
book is Anthony Trollope’s “Miss Mackenzie,” 
and the passage occurs in chapter ten, where 
Miss Baker conveys an invitation to the hero- 
ine to attend a tea-party at Miss Todd’s, at 
which there is expected to be present, she 
says, “a Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman.” Has 
the world hitherto been conscious of the 
double fame of this clerical gentleman ? 





The | 


GEMS OF PUREST RAY SERENE from the 
depths of the Atlantic—not the dark un- 
fathomed caves of the ocean, but the pages 
of the magazine — are gathered and displayed 
attractively in that annual reminder of the 
swift passage of time, “ The Atlantic Monthly 
Almanac.” In its issue for 1916 are to be 
noted, in addition to zodiacal signs, moons in 
all phases, useful tidings respecting tides, and 
other like matters common to all almanacs, 
such bits of sifted wisdom as this by Mrs. 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould in the October 
issue of the magazine: “There are two argu- 
ments against teaching our children Greek: 
one, that it is too hard; the other, that it is 
useless. No person who could be influenced 
by either has the remotest conception of the 
meaning or the value of culture.” And here, 
for the month of December, are some brave 
words, peculiarly timely, but too little likely to 
be taken seriously in this year of [dis] grace: 
“T believe that it is both possible and right to 


| live like the lilies of the field and the birds of 


the air; to sell all that one has and give to 
the poor, winning an unseen treasure; to lend 
without expecting a return; to allow all that 
one has to go from one unprotesting.” Once 


| more: “Art for art’s sake—if it ever meant ° 


what it said, which is doubtful — was always 
a vain and silly ery. As well contend that an 
artist is not a man. Art was ever the servant 
as well as the mistress of men, and ever will 
be.” So spake John Galsworthy. There are 
worse books to read than almanacs — some 
almanacs. Sei 


READING WITH THE EYES, but not with the 
mind, is a lamentably easy thing to do, as 
thousands have discovered to their sorrow. 
It is even possible and in fact not very diff- 
eult to read aloud inielligibly and with some 
degree of appropriate expression while the 
mind is occupied with alien matters. No be- 
ginning reader could do this any more than 
a beginning piano pupil could render 4 
Chopin nocturne while discussing the Har- 
vard-Yale football game; but both are possi- 
ble with sufficient practice. Nevertheless it 
is a pernicious habit to get into, this scatter- 
ing of one’s mental energies; and we learn 
with approval that Professor Edward L. 
Thorndike, of Teachers College, New York, 
has invented a device for testing the child's 
degree of mental concentration upon the read- 
ing matter placed before him for perusal. 
No repetition by rote is required of the 
reader, but the test is one of interpretation 
rather than of memory. As was to be expected 
of one versed in the laboratory methods of 
educational psychology, Dr. Thorndike has 
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made his test severely accurate, even mathe- | 


matically so, and there will be no rule-of- 


read intelligently. The subject is fully dis- 
eussed in the November issue of “ The Teach- 
ers College Record.” 


A DEFENCE OF FINE LIBRARY BUILDINGS is 


made by Mr. Adam Strohm, head of the | 
Detroit Public Library, in his current yearly | 
Report. As is well known, that city needs | 
and is hoping soon to have a new library | 


building, plans for which are now under dis- 
eussion. Some of the citizens advise the use 


of a cheap material for construction; others | 


desire a palace of marble. The proper re- 
joinder to the former class, Mr. 
believes is this: 
mean people; things of beauty cleanse our 
hearts. True architecture, as any other artis- 
tic expression of the human mind, has a social 
function to perform in the liberal education 
of mankind. A building should be a dignified 
and proper self-expression of its purpose and 
of the spirit within; the revelation of one’s 
self is largely by the ‘front’ we make; our 
modes of expression, our taste revealed and 
good manners practised in public and in pri- 
vate. ‘Architecture is the work of nations.’ 

Public statues, public buildings of charm and 
beauty are public assets—not extravagances.” 
This and more in the same vein cannot but 
encourage hope that the advocates of marble 
may win the day over the advocates of con- 
erete. Ill fares the city where automobiles 
accumulate and architecture decays. 


FRENZIED FONETICS can scarcely hope to 
displace our present spelling, however irra- 
tional that spelling may be. Attention has 
occasionally been called in these columns to 
the amusing extravagances of the English 
periodical, “The Pioneer of Simplified Spel- 
ing.” Still more startling in its proposals for 
the reform of our written speech is the little 
publication, “ Fonetik Englic,” put forth by 
Mr. Edward P. Foster of Marietta, Ohio. 
Mr. Foster is already known to many as the 
inventor of “Ro” (a universal language) and 
editor of its monthly organ, “ World Speech.” 
His conception of phonetic English is illus- 
trated by the subjoined paragraph from the 
little pamphlet explaining the merits of his 
system: “Foloiq dhi kiy tu pronunsiecn 
givn below wiy print paragrafs furst in ordi- 
nary Englic speliq, and dhen, for komparisn 
and praktis, in dhi propozd fonetik speliq. 
Dhis method iz dhi awtkom ov yiyrz ov study 
and diskuen, and korespondens widh speliq- 


Strohm | 
“Mean surroundings make | 





reformerz.”’ With all the schemes now ferment- 


f | ing for the reform of our spelling, a person 
thumb rating of the young pupil’s ability to | 


might enjoy the privilege, if he chose to 


| claim it, of writing his own name in as many 


different ways as it was the pleasure of Shake- 
speare and others of his time to write theirs. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
SOME FURTHER REMARKS ABOUT BRYANT. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dit.) 
“ Youth will be served,” as Mr. Jack London has 


| reminded us; and when it cannot be, one of its favor- 


ite exelamations, a historic one, in ‘fact, is, “ Go up, 
bald head!” In not these precise words, but in 
words to that effect, Miss Harriet Monroe (who, as 
the editress of “ Peetry,” the “ official organ” of 
the “new” movement, in the beginning communi- 
cated to it the principal propulsive power neces- 
sary to its launching) addressed the venerable shade 
of William Cullen Bryant at a notable literary 
gathering in the city of Chicago a few months ago. 
I chanced to be present, and the unexpectedness of 
the attack, as well as its unwarrantedness — or 
what I felt to be such— caused me to contribute 
to THe Drat a communication in which I endeav- 
ored to show why Bryant, seeing that he pleaded 
most eloquently for poetical freedom, should have 
been immune from such an onslaught. That Miss 
Monroe has returned to the attack, the readers of 
THE Dist also know — and how. Not content with 
condemning Bryant as a poet, she has stigmatized 
him as dishonest and double-dealing as a man. 
And when, in my turn, I have sought to refute 
these charges, she has returned yet again to her 
self-evidently so-congenial task, and endeavors to 
still further blacken his reputation. 

I do not propose categorically to examine and 
reply to the various “points” raised by Miss 
Monroe in her communication of November 15. 
This is because the fresh “ evidence” she presents 
is too flimsy in itself and too flimsily presented to 
eall for such procedure. For instance, Miss Mon- 
roe’s original attack upon the integrity of Bryant 
was made upon the authority of a “ New York 
publisher” whom she did not name. When asked 
for his name, she confesses that he was not a 
publisher at ell. He was the late John Denison 
Champlin, who was aforetime in the employ of 
the house of Seribner and did for them much mis- 
cellaneous editorial work. Now, for my part, I 
cannot accept the late Mr. Champlin as a court of 
last resort in such a case. Particularly, I cannot 
because Mr. Champlin should have been one of 
the last men to bring charges of editorial sins 
against Bryant. Miss Monroe quotes him as the 
“chief author or compiler” of those two reference 
works, “ Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings” 
and “ Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians,” — two 
works with which I happen to have long been 
familiar, and which I can testify are, in an edito- 
rial sense, not more shoddy than they are ram- 
shackle — works honeycombed with errors alike of 
omission and of commission. The most pretentious 
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all rare birds poetically pursued, to a poet who, 
pearance; but how jerry-built they are can easily | if the biographies and bibliographies are to be 


be ascertained by comparing them, critically, with | 


Bryan’s and with Grove’s works in the same 
métiers. 

No,— I want something besides the casual chat- 
ter of the late Mr. Champlin as a basis of belief. 
But even if I did not,— observe the sweet reasona- 
bleness of Miss Monroe, who asks me to dismiss 
the printed assertions of Bryant’s publishers as 
examples of tergiversation and truth-stretching, 
and accept the garrulities of Mr. Champlin as gos- 
pel! Observe it, furthermore, when, in her porten- 
tous list of publications to which Bryant basely 
“sold his name and venerable portrait ” for adver- 
tising purposes, we find two works that appeared 
in 1879— when Bryant himself died in June, 
1878. One of these works, it appears, was pub- 
lished by the house of Appleton and the other by 


the house of Putnam,—two names which, as all | 


lovers of good literature are aware, still appear in 
the pages of Tue Driat devoted to publishers’ 


announcements. Perhaps there are old members | 
of these firms yet active who can relate how the | 


august shade of Bryant returned from the spirit 


land— via the Society for Psychical Research, | 
maybe!— to seal with them the iniquitous bar- | 
gains by which an unsuspecting public was yet | 
| the “ Publishers’ Announcement ” of this work, and 
| while it is a lengthy one it nowhere indicates just 


again to be flim-flammed! 
I will, however, dwell for a moment upon this 


portentous, this so deeply damning, list of Miss | : : q ; 
| or deseribes his share in the undertaking. 


Monroe’s because it brings out one thing which is, 
I think, worth passing mention. It contains eleven 
items, and with one exception these items are all 


books devoted to things which with Bryant were | 


passions. As all students of his life well know, | ™! _ was : 
| Miss Monroe implies he was practically a part. 


he was a devoted lover of nature, of the American 
landseape, and of flower and plant-life; he was a 


great lover of poetry; and he was a deeply relig- | 


ious man. (Miss Monroe has referred pleasantly in 
one of her communications to his “ pious puerili- 
ties.” Bryant was not pious,—he was strongly 
and reverently religious; not in a puerile but in a 
thoroughly manly and unaffected way. Of course 
this would disfranchise him as a “new” poet — 
for the only religion of which so far I have found 
any traces in the “new” poetry is that of self- 
worship. Bryant conceived himself as but the 
humble vessel of a Deity Omnipotent.) From time 
immemorial, illustrious writers have contributed 
prefaces or advised in the compilation or publica- 
tion of works upon subjects in which they were 
deeply interested; and it has remained for a 
propagandist of the “new” poetry to first come 
forward with the unique charge that Bryant in 
doing so was “ false to his vision” as a poet. If 
the charge can be sustained, it occurs to me that 
we have had and still have an enormous number 
of false poets among us! Really, one scarce knows 
which ones may with propriety be read. Perhaps 
it were best, in order to feel perfectly safe, to 
restrict ourselves to “ Poetry” alone. But even 
then will we be secure from contamination? For — 
disturbing recollection! — did not “ Poetry ” itself 
award (Miss Monroe being the deus ex machina, I 
believe) some time ago a Cash Prize, that rarest of 





trusted, has distinguished himself by many and 
divers editorial and journalistic labors, perpetra- 
tions of prefaces, ete., ete. If one asks, Can such 
things be? I can only answer that they have been! 

The question of editorial ethics, upon which 
Miss Monroe animadverts, both directly and indi- 
rectly, may be debated to infinity without ever 
getting anywhere, for the plain reason that no gov- 
erning canon has ever been established, nor can one 
ever be. The words “edit” and “editor” are of 
an elasticity indefinable alike in latitude of inter- 
pretation and of practice. The nature, however, 
of Bryant’s editorial labors upon the “ Library of 
Poetry and Song” we have his own and his pub- 
lishers’ statements for. No uncertainty — except 
for the purpose of clouding the issue — exists 
regarding them. And if the writing of an histori- 
eal Introduction extending to some 7000 words 
did not, in connection with his general editorial 


| oversight, up to the time of his death, of the body 


of the work (which, as has been shown, was the 
product of various pens), qualify his name to 
appear upon the title-page of the “ Popular His- 
tory of the United States” as one of its authors, 
I can imagine no “ reason why” not entirely fan- 
tastical. I have been at some pains to trace out 


what portions were to be contributed by Bryant 
And a 
peculiar thing remains to be noted in the prem- 
ises. This “ History” was published by no less a 
house than that of Seribner— the house with which 
Mr. Champlin was so long allied and of which 


Now, if this work was so absolute and unblushing 
a fraud as Miss Monroe asserts and re-asserts, 
how was it that Mr. Champlin could bring himself 
to remain in the employ of a firm given to such 
pernicious practices? Why did he not revolt at 
the iniquity, and affiliate himself with more hon- 
orable people? Let echo answer! 

The preface to the second volume of this work, 
as I have also previously shown, definitely stated 
that its composition had been carried on under the 
direct supervision of Bryant, and that he had 
scrutinized “every line” in the proof as well. 
But Miss Monroe alleges, on Mr. Champlin’s say- 
so, that Bryant “searcely glanced” at the proof- 
sheets. As one of the advisers of the publishers, 
one would think Mr. Champlin would have seen 
to it that the preface was altered before it went 
out into the world. Why didn’t he,— or else hold 
his peace thereafter? 

Speaking of proof-sheets reminds me, moreover, 
that Miss Monroe must herself be somewhat negli- 
gent in her inspection of those of the publication 
which she is believed to edit. Else how could she 
ever have “let past” that thrilling “new” poem 
in a recent issue which, as has already been pointed 
out in THe Durst, contains a surprisingly flagrant 
plagiarism from George Meredith? We are obliged, 
in the first place, to feel sure that Miss Monroe, as 
an experienced practitioner of the ars poetica not 
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only, but one deeply versed in its representative 
exponents, must be familiar with a poem so cele- 
brated as “Lucifer in Starlight.” In the second 
place, we must be not only sure, we must be 
absolutely certain — “hope to die” —“ cross my 
heart ” — that so rigorous is her sense of editorial 
rectitude (as shown by her strictures upon Bryant) 
that knowing the plagiarism to be present in the 
poem (let us call it one, for did it not appear in 
“ Poetry ”?) she would have suspended publication 


before allowing it to appear as an original compo- | 
sition. We are therefore left in an embarrassing | 
dilemma,— from which we can only extricate our- | 


selves by the inference that she was careless (as 


sheets ! 

Yes,— we feel that must be it! For, if Miss 
Monroe had ever examined the proofs of this poem, 
must she not infallibly have forwarded them to 


the inspired (if somewhat at second-hand) author | 
and requested a new, a truly “new,” climacteric | 


line? Assuredly! And at the same time she must 


have pointed out how grotesque was the mar- | 
shalling, as “The army of unalterable law” of | 
“ Matthew” (Arnold) and “ Waldo” (Emerson). 

For she must be vividly aware of the fact that | 
over half-a-century ago the former gave to the | 


world two of the finest poems in free verse that 
any language can boast; while the latter’s entire 


influence (which was and still remains the most | 
powerful ever exerted by an American writer) has | 


ever been an incitement to revolt against “ art 
made tongue-tied by authority,” and life as well. 

I would like to add a word regarding another 
accusation against Bryant by Miss Monroe which 
she made in a previous communication to THE 
Dian, and repeats in her latest one,— that he is in 
some manner most abysmally culpable because his 
two most famous poems, “ Thanatopsis” and “ To 
a Waterfowl,” were written, the one at the age of 
nineteen and the other at that of twenty-one, and 
he never afterward surpassed them. Poor Bryant! 
Not only his faults (?) but his misfortunes are 
thus made to condemn him! For it is the general 
misfortune that poetical inspiration, at its highest, 
eannot be turned on and off like the stream from 
a faucet,—to use the simile of George Sand re- 
garding the easy flow of her limpidly perfect prose 


i h | 
and the absolute control of it that she possessed | wan ciuett haps Sic the weak af tae aan ae 


As a poet himself has written: 
“Alas! not always doth the breath of song 
Breathe on us. It is like the wind that bloweth 
At its own will, not ours, nor tarrieth long; 
We hear the sound thereof, but no man knoweth 


Nor whither in its wayward course it goeth.” 

If Bryant lived long thereafter and never ex- 
‘celled the poems of his youth, he is merely in the 
same boat with a host of other poets of renown. 
Poe, for instance, claimed to have written “To 
Helen” at the age of fourteen, and “ Israfel” at 
twenty. He lived on to forty, but they remain his 
high-water mark. Rossetti composed the one poem 
with which his fame is inseparably connected, 
“The Blessed Damosel,” at nineteen, and lived on 
to fifty-four. Swinburne published “Atalanta in 
Calydon ” and “ Poems and Ballads” in his twen- 











ties, and they are the poems by which principally 
he will be remembered, though he died at seventy- 
two and his other productions fill many volumes. 
Lamartine’s Méditations (which include Le Lac) 
appeared in 1820, and he continued to publish 
poetry for nearly a half-century afterward, but 
that volume is what he will live by. De Musset’s 
two masterpieces, the Nuits of May and of Decem- 
ber, he wrote in 1835, at the age of twenty-five — 
and failed to equal them during the twenty-two 
subsequent years of his career. So I might con- 
tinue, filling pages of Tue Diau with citations of 
names and dates,— but it is, I conceive, quite un- 


| necessary. To some poets it is given to write their 
Mr. Champlin says Bryant was!) about the proof- | 


most immortal verses at an early period, to others 
at a late one, to still others at an intermediate one, 
while there are some few cases in which the high- 
est point is touched or approximated at all these 
intervals. That this is or can be in any way con- 
strued as a reproach it has remained for Miss 
Monroe to assert in the case of Bryant. 
Chicago, Dec. 4, 1915. Joun L. Hervey. 


ONCE IN A BLUE MOON. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

If the woman of to-day, and not Henley, had 
written “ Invictus,” her version of the first stanza 
would have been: 

“Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 

For my uncomfortable soul.” 
Though why go afield to find the gods? Mr. H. W. 
Boynton is closer at hand. For it does n’t happen 
often — just once in a blue moon—that anyone 
presents so penetrating a diagnosis of a case as 
his article, “Just a Nice Story,” appearing in 
Tue Driat for November 25. To be sure, we had 
all known there was something wrong with our 
fiction the last century or two, but it is only 
recently that we have tried to find the cause. 
Mr. Garnett began by pointing his finger at us 
and saying, You are to blame over there in Amer- 
ica; and Mr. Wister answered, No, not all of us — 
only the crities and Harold Bell Wright. Almost 
simultaneously, Mr. Boynton and Mr. Nicholson 
stepped forward, the former making a strong 
defence of the critic, the latter declaring that there 


asserting rather triumphantly that they had never 


_ heard of Harold Bell Wright. Now, just as Mr. 
| Henry Sydnor Harrison is ready to assure us that 
| not only are matters not so dreadful as they seem 
From whence it comes, so sudden and swift and strong, | 


but they are even much better than that, Mr. 
Boynton, despite his broad tolerance of what he 
calls the silly and wonderful time of youth, insists 
that things are bad after all. And whose is the 
fault? It’s woman’s. (Thus does history repeat 
itself. ) 

And woman’s soul will surely be filled with a 
divine discomfort, for she must realize that what 
he says is unequivocally and unfalteringly true. 
To begin with, she did not know any better. As 
for the last decade, or decade and a half, she has 
been so busy trying to know better that she has not 
stopped long enough to give herself time to think. 
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pseudo-literature, in her early years of pig-tails 


and freckles. She was not taught, as babes are | 


the shingle, The earth gives her streams to the | 
sea’; instead, she had to discover things for her- | 
self. In a big dusty attie she pulled an old trunk | 
| shoved it back against the wall of the alcove. 


out of its forgotten corner, and there she stum- 
bled upon her first copy of “ Little Women.” Not 


even in these later days, when she has specialized | the window. It may be rusty now. 
and gone in for thrills, has she found anything to | 


equal that glorious moment when she gloated over | 


the prospective feast in its pages, while imagina- 
tion ran riot and hope was young. She cried over 
the chapter where Beth had the searlet fever, and 


would not read it to the end that day, thinking 


that if Beth must die she could at least postpone 
knowing about it as long as she would. Once or 
twiee she did wonder if this was the kind of tale 
that grown-ups read, but when she reached the 
part where Jo married Professor Bhaer instead of 
Laurie all her doubts vanished. For she knew that 
anything so grim as that could be nothing short 
of literature. And we warn Mr. Boynton that it 
would have been a fatal hour indeed for him to 
have been on hand just then to tell her that what 
she was reading was only a sweet pretty story. 
In the trunk were old “ Youth’s Companions ” that 
were musty and yellow and . She liked 
especially the picture of the Blind Brother from 
the file of ’87. The series was broken, so she 
never found out if he ever eseaped from his prison 
in the mine. 


ous brothers the other nine. 


There was also a volume of Keats’s poems which | 
By mishap or fine | 


she read a year or two later. 
lack of discrimination she skipped completely his 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn” and “La Belle Dame 


sans Merci,” and consequently decided that on the | 
whole he merely tried to soothe the cares of men | 


by adjectives, ornaments, and sweets. “The Pot 
of Basil” seemed too wormy by half, and almost 


everything else of his she read she secretly thought | 
was lush. But she never dreamed of confiding her | 


opinions to anyone, for the school of criticism 
which dogmatically decries all 
north of 1890 (or is it 19107) had not yet come 
into its own; or, if it had, she was young and 
innocent and did not know of it. 

It was Carlyle who did for her what poetry had 
failed to do. One day she heard some chapters 
read aloud from “Past and Present.” Those 
brief snatches of cursory reading led her to think 
of him as one of the great army of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, rather than as an 
author; it was a pick-axe that he held in his hand, 
and his shaggy head—she knew it must be 
shaggy —towered godlike above his fellow-workers 
while his Blesseds and Thrice-Blesseds were heaped 
lavishly upon even a Gurth, born thrall of Cedric. 
She herself grew three inches while she listened to 
the words. Literature with power had cast its 
spell over her, and she could never be the same 
after that. She longed to read, or even write, arti- 





poetry written | 


italies are mine,” or use expressions like Kultur or 
élan vital. Now she was ready to sit up to the 
table with her elders, and share the game course 
and the cheese. As a sign that youth and senti- 
ment and romance were left forever behind, she 
stole up to the attic and locked the trunk and 
The 
key is still on the nail in the second rafter from 


And that brings her to the stage where she is at 
present. So much happened while she was still 
reading (dare we say it?) the Elsie Books, that she 
would never have caught up at all if she had not 
decided to jump the middle ground. Even at that 
she doesn’t think. There isn’t time. Miss Ida 
Tarbell knows her, and in her new book, “ The 
Ways of Woman,” she calls her a culture-chaser. 
It is she and her sisters, according to Miss Tarbell, 
“who can be depended upon to fill a theatre at ten 
or eleven in the morning to listen to a lecture on 
Peace or the Cancer Cure, Suffrage or Tagore, 
Radium or the Panama Canal. It is they who are 
the instant ally of any cause which is new and it 
is they who will stay by as long as the campaign 
is exciting—or until something more exciting 
looms in sight.” Mr. Galsworthy must have met 
her last year, for, even far more effectively, he 
describes her thus: “ There was in her blood that 
which bade her hasten, lest there should be some- 
thing still new to her when she died. . . What with 


_ travelling in new countries, listening to new 
Another favorite was “ Bet and Her | 
Family ” — the ten commandments, poor Bet being | 
the first and Ruth the eleventh and the obstreper- | 


preachers, lunching new novelists, discovering new 
dancers, taking lessons in Spanish; what with 
new dishes for dinner, new religions, new dogs, 
new dresses, new duties to new neighbours, and 
newer charities — life was so full that the moment 
it stood still and was simply old ‘life,’ it seemed 
to be no life at all.” And in writing of her, no 
doubt Mr. Galsworthy and Miss Tarbell, like Mr. 
Boynton, had in mind all ladylike gentlemen as 
well. 

Perbaps some day she will tire of looking at 
things as they are, just as she tired of looking at 
them as they are not. Perhaps some day she will 
crawl under Mr. Boynton’s barbed-wire fence and 
discover the world of true idealism and know “ the 
stuff of which manly life and manly imagination 
are made.” Perhaps she will want to come back 
to hear more about things as they were. Think 
of the transformation there will be, as a result, in 
fiction and literature and life! But why be opti- 
mistic about it? Things like that seldom happen 
out of books — only once in a blue moon. 

Chicago, Dee. 2, 1915, Avs Lotse Orson. 


MORE ABOUT DIPHTHONGS. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

Will you permit me to say, in reply to your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Wallace Rice, that the remarks 
which he quotes from my “ Essentials.of English 
Speech and Literature” were written to bring out 
the fact that, in the view of the National Education 
Association’s Committee on Phonetics, the diph- 
thongal characters of the digraphs ch, ng, sh, th, 
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and zh, would be better indicated by ligatured sym- 
bols than by the plain letters. 

Mr. Rice asks: “ What can Dr. Vizetelly mean 
when he calls sh, ng, th, and zh diphthongal? . . 
The four sounds mentioned (really five, since th 
stands for two different consonants) are monoph- 
thongs.” 

Perhaps Mr. Rice has overlooked the fact that 
one of the meanings of the word “ diphthong” is a 
combination of two consonants in one syllable, espe- 
cially such intimate unions as those of ch and dg or 
j (dz), in “chureh,” “ judge,” ete. And as for 
ealling the symbols monophthongs, has not Mr. 
Rice forgotten that a monophthong is a single 
vowel sound, a vowel digraph, or two written 
vowels pronounced as one? As this is the meaning 
which the word has had for nearly three centuries, 
it would ill befit me to misuse it as Mr. Rice has 
done. 

Mr. Rice asks what can I mean when I call the 
symbols referred to diphthongal. He will find the 
answer in a standard work issued under the editor- 
ship of the late Dr. William T. Harris: 

“CH. This digraph has three sounds as follows:— 
@) The more frequent sound is diphthongal . . as in 
chin.” 

“NG. The ng at the end of a word is really diph- 
thongal.” 

“SH. The description by Briicke seems more accu- 
rate, which makes it to be a composite element, con- 
sisting of an s sound . . and a breath sound . . like the 
German ch in ich.” 

“TH. This digraph is used to represent two lingua- 
dental fricative sounds: a surd and a sonant.” 

“ZH. In some words, z takes a sound (zh) which 
is the sonant correlative of the surd sh; as in azure. . 
developed by fusion of a proper z with a following y 
sound.” 

In addition to this, the work referred to, before 
discussing these symbols, which it classifies as 
“Diphthongal Consonants,” says: “Certain con- 
sonant sounds are composed of more simple con- 
sonant elements so blended that the product is 
proverly described as diphthongal.” 

No one regrets more than I that Mr. Rice disa- 
grees with me — that is his privilege, and far be it 
from me not to wish him all the comfort and satis- 
faction that he may get out of it. 


Frank H. Vizereuwy. 
New York City, Nov. 26, 1915. 


(To the Editor of Tue Dru.) 


After stating that “every one of the great dic- 
tionaries has decided that the sound of these letters 
[ng, sh, the two sounds of th, and zh] is diph- 

;’ it is interesting to find Dr. Vizetelly 
mentioning as sole authority for his statement a 
book which remains anonymous, except for the 
fact that it is “a standard work issued under the 
editorship of the late Dr. William T. Harris,” who 
was not a phonetician. Since his declaration was 
& portion of a passionate apology for the Scientific 
Alphabet of the National Educational Association, | 
and the Standard Dictionary is not only the chief 
exponent of the use of that signary in English but 





also a lexicon with which Dr. Vizetelly was inti- 
mately connected, it would have been natural to | 


find him turning first of all to the official exposi- 
tion of that alphabet on pages 2195-2197 of this 
important work. 

I turned to these pages, and the reason was 
immediately evident why the good Doctor pre- 
ferred to quote from other sources. Here, where 
the inventors and demonstrators of the Scientific 
Alphabet are engaged in its official exposition, one 
may find it said of ng, “the elementary palatal 
nasal sound in sing, sang, sung”; of sh, “ the ele- 
mentary sound closing in rush, opening in she”; 
of the sonant sound of th, “the elementary sound 
of th in that”; of the surd sound of th, “ the ele- 
mentary sound closing in myth, pith, opening in 
thin, think”; of zh, “the elementary sonant cor- 
responding with sh.” In other words, the highest 
exponents of the characteristics of the alphabet 
upon which Dr. Vizetelly is expatiating contradict 
him absolutely on every point of his contention. 
But why did he not take their word for it? They 
know. 

But I was at a loss to understand why, when I 
had said in my original communication that ch is 
usually a consonantal diphthong, Dr. Vizetelly 
should have felt it necessary to quote further 
authority upon it, until I realized that it was for 
the purpose of self-refutation; of course, if, as he 
says in his book, “most phonetists analyze this 
sound as a combination of ¢ and sh,” sh must 
itself be a simple sound—had it diphthongal 
quality a consonantal triphthong would result. 
The quotation citing Briicke is quite beside the 
question; as “a standard work issued under the 
editorship of the late Dr. William T. Harris,” — 
Webster's New International Dictionary,— ob- 
serves, “it is regarded as a simple element,” nor 
does it require much phonetic knowledge to know 
that composite consonants and consonantal diph- 
thongs are not the same things,—as where the 
authority just quoted states of ng, “the sound is 
composite, but not compound.” On page xlvi of 
the same work may be found the statement: “A 
consonantal digraph is a combination of two con- 
sonants representing a single sound, as sh in she, 
zh in azure, ng in sing,” while the New English 
Dictionary (Vol. VIII, p. i) speaks of “ the simple 
consonants, sh, zh.” 

Where Dr. Vizetelly obtained his remarkable 
statement that “the ng at the’end of a word is 
really diphthongal,” I cannot surmise, and I should 
like to have the citation in full. The practically 
unanimous opinion of phonetic scholars is set 
forth in the Century Dictionary (p. 2423) thus: 
“ With the digraph ng is written the nasal which 
corresponds to g and k in the same manner as 
n to d and ¢t, or m to b and p, and which (for 
example, in singing) is just as much a simple 
sound as n or m.” See, too, p. xlii of the New 
International, in which m, n, and ng are 
as similarly simple sounds; p. lii of the same, 
where it says, “ The digraph ng represents a nasai 
consonant sound,” Vol. VI, part 2, p. 1, of the 
New English Dictionary, “ Before the sounds (g) 
and (k) the letter n is also employed in English to 
denote a nasal with back tongue closure,” or the 
article on Phonetics by Mr. Henry Sweet, in the 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXI, p. 467, or | 


| 


Alexander J. Ellis’s “The History of English | 


Speech,” or Mr. Sweet’s “ History 


of English | 


Sounds,” or Dr. Alexander Melville Bell’s “ Prin- | 
ciples of Speech,” p. 230, where ng is character- | 


ized as “this simple elementary sound.” 
perhaps permissible here to say that ng was 


rune provided for it. 


It is | 


the New International, the Century, the Standard, 
the Concise Oxford, the Imperial, Stormonth’s, or 
Woreester’s Dictionary, which are all I have had 
time to consult. 

Finally permit me to observe that if Dr. Vize- 
telly will acquaint himself with the earlier para- 


| graphs of “A Primer of English Sounds,” by Mr. 
recognized as a simple sound by our Teutonic | 
ancestors several centuries before Christ, and a | 


It is rather pitiful to find Dr. Vizetelly quoting | 


in support of his position such a statement as 
that the digraph TH “is uscd to represent two 
lingua-dental fricative sounds: a surd and a 
sonant,” and italicizing words to mislead his read- 
ers further; it is as if he had said, “John and 
William are individuals,” and coneluded, “ there- 
fore each is twins.” 
sums up the uniform consensus of opinion when 
it says on p. 6145: “ With h, t forms the digraph 
th, which has the position and importance of a 
fully independent element in the alphabet, with a 
double pronunciation surd and sonant (or breathed 
and voiced): surd in thin, breath; sonant in this, 
breathe — both as strictly unitary sounds as ¢t and 
ad, or s and z.” The New English Dictionary, 
Vol. IX, p. 241, notes that “Th . . is a conso- 
nantal digraph representing a simple sound, or 
rather ..a pair of simple sounds, breath and 
voice,” and in Vol. X, p. 1, “ Th is a eonsonantal 
digraph representing two simple sounds.” These 


The Century Dictionary | 


two simple sounds, it may be added, were recog- | 


nized as such by the Anglo-Saxons, who gave them 


separate letters in their alphabet, which persisted | his like ” or « To be, or met to be: Gat 


until the Norman Conquest. 

The quotation regarding zh is also beside the 
question. 
that sounds developed by fusion may nevertheless 


Dr. Vizetelly chooses to be unaware | 


be simple sounds, though nothing is more common | 


in phonetic history. Instances in English abound, 
and in nearly all other languages which have 
engaged the attention of scholars. Of the sound 
in question it may be sufficient to quote the Cen- 
tury Dictionary again, which says: “SH. A 
digraph representing a simple sibilant sound akin 
to s...ZH. The corresponding sonant to our 
other sibilant (written in this work with zh, after 
the exemple of sh)”; or the New English Diction- 
ary, which says: “The simple ccnsonants, sh, 
zh”; or the New International, where we find 


“ sh is reckoned as a simple consonant; zh is the | 
voiced correlative of sh”; or Dr. Bell, who speaks | ) b 
'_ knowledged; and the writer who fails to con- 


of sh as “this element” and of zh as “ this ele- 
ment” (pp. 215, 220); and the Standard Diction- 
ary as cited heretofore. 

Dr. Vizetelly seems not to appreciate the deli- 
eate compliment I paid him in the use of the 


word diphthong in speaking of consonants. He 
has done me the honor to look the former up in 


the dictionary; if he will do himself the justice | proved, if proof were needed, by the fact that 


of also looking up the latter he will promptly 
withdraw his statement that “one of the meanings 


f the word ‘ diphth a binati f two | , , 
consonants in ene syllable” ——at least, no such | prised in the latest (1914) edition of Bartlett's 


consonants in one syllable” — at least, no such 


meaning attaches to the word in the New English, | 


Henry Sweet, most eminent of living phoneticians 
in English, he can by personal experimentation 
with his own vocal organs satisfy himself that the 
five sounds under discussion are all simple con- 
sonantal sounds; I did,— forty-five years ago. 


Chicago, Nov. 29, 1915. Watace Rice. 
IMAGISM AND PLAGIARISM. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1.) 


Surely you do not mean to aceuse Mr. T. §. 
Eliot of trying to “ put something over” when, in 
your issue of November 25, you use the unfortu- 
nate word “ plagiarism” in connection with your 
discussion of his recent contribution to “ Poetry.” 
I read the poem in question when it appeared; 
and, in common with you, I i the line, 
“The army of unalterable law,” as the last line 
of Meredith’s “Lucifer” sonnet. It seemed to 
me then, and seems to me now, a rather neat trans- 
position. The thought never entered my naive 
brain that Mr. Eliot (who is, by the way, entirely 
unknown to me personally) could have supposed 
that the line would be regarded as anything but a 
quotation. I could as easily fancy a man trying 
to palm off as his own such phrases as “ justify 
the ways of God to men,” “I shall not look upon 


is the question.” Plagiarism is the corrupt at- 
tempt to pass off as one’s own the work of another 
writer; there is no possible relation between it 
and Mr. Eliot’s employment of a great and world- 
famous phrase in a position where the reader's 


| recognition of it as a quotation is precisely the 


effect aimed at. 

Genuine plagiarism is a rare vice; it generally 
occurs in regions where the reward for successful 
stealing is considerably higher than any reward 
that the poet is likely to get. 

Artuur Davison FIcKE. 

Davenport, Iowa, Dec. 1, 1915. 


[It has always been an elementary law of 
literary ethics that quotations must be enclosed 
in quotation marks, or otherwise plainly ac- 


form to this law cannot justly escape the 


charge of plagiarism. Of course exception is 


commonly made in the case of such phrases as 


| th mentioned by Mr. Ficke, which have 
word monophthong, by following his use of the | oo Y, 


become counters of our literary currency, 
worn thin by universal daily use. That Mere- 
dith’s line is not of this class is sufficiently 


it does not even appear among the ten or 
fifteen thousand “familiar quotations” com- 


standard reference book.— Eprronr. | 
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NEW VIEWS OF STEVENSON.* 
It has been lately held by some writers that 


interest in Stevenson is waning. The number | 
of books and articles relating to him still | 


constantly issuing from the press, however, 
seems to indicate that the reverse is true. In 
addition to the volumes named below, another 


biography of Stevenson for the young and a | 
reprint of Mr. Clayton Hamilton’s articles | 
| niche, though not a lofty one, in the temple 


on Stevensonian localities from “The Book- 
man” are among the recent announcements. 


All of these together lead us to infer the wide | 
range of readers who continue to find enter- | 


tainment in Stevenson’s works. 

To genuine lovers of Stevenson, 
Frank Swinnerton’s well written book will 
come as a great shock. It seems that their 
faith has been misplaced,—that Stevenson 


was not, after all, what they took him to be. | 
Mr. Swinnerton’s opinion is disparaging at | 


almost every point. According to him, Steven- 


son’s only enduring book of travel is “In the | 


South Seas”; his essays are merely specimens 
of style, with finesse but without vigor; his 
poems will not endure because they are lack- 
ing in passion; his plays are shallow,—“ it 
never occurred to him to put a real figure in 
a play: he never supposed that a character 
in a play had any end but to be put back 
into the box with the other playthings”; of 
his short stories only five are really artistic; 
of his novels and romances only “ Treasure 
Island” and “ Kidnapped” are worth while. 
To so little do the thirty-two volumes of the 


collected works (as arranged in the “Bio- | 


graphical Edition”) come when Stevenson’s 
work is sifted by the coldly critical Mr. 
Swinnerton ! 


romances “include occasional pieces of distin- 
guished imagination, a frequent exuberance 


idea and poverty of imagined character.” He 
has great versatility of talent, and one can- 
not contemplate the record of his writings 
“without great admiration.” That is all. He 
was a Scot and an invalid. The first misfor- 





*R. L. Stevenson. A Critical Study. By Frank Swinner- 
ton. With portrait. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

Tue Lire or Rosert Louis Stevenson. By Graham Balfour. 
Abridged edition, revised and illustrated. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Rosert Louis StTevenson. By Amy Cruse. IIlustrated. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

SatLorn AND BEACHCOMBER. Confessions of a Life at Sea, in 
Australia and amid the Islands of the Pacific. By A. Safroni- 

m. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


_ required of the poet (p. 92). 
| caused him to lack the real courage needed 
| for great adventures in literature as in life: 
| “with all his writing he took the road of least 


Mr. | 





| best, of course) who rules us all. 


tune left him without the capacity for emotion 
The other 


resistance, the road of limited horizons; be- 
eause with all his desire for romance, his 
desire for the splendour of the great life of 
action, he was by physical delicacy made 
intellectually timid and spiritually cautious.” 

This, then, is the theory we are asked to 
accept with regard to one whom we had been 
accustomed to think of as having earned his 


of fame. Is it true? Is oblivion for Steven- 
son, after all, inevitable? Was so much of 
his work, after all, mere craftsmanship? To 
answer these questions fully would perhaps 
require a volume; here we can only set down 
our dissenting opinion. 

It seems to us that this book well illus- 
trates Arnold’s remark that the critic requires 
a very delicate poise. The least obstruction 
between him and his object may tend to throw 
him out of balance and distort his view of 
distant objects—as in Poe’s story of “The 
Sphinx.” We do not question Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s full knowledge of Stevenson’s works; we 
do question, however, his attitude of mind 
toward his author. He finds Stevenson tire- 
some, and that very fact arouses suspicion as 
to his temperamental qualifications for this 
particular task. When one is tempted to 


| write a book upon a tiresome writer, one 
| should perhaps stop and consider if one be 
| “ called.” 


That Mr. Swinnerton was not 
called is amply demonstrated, it seems to us, 
by his last paragraph. 

One thing would seem certain: if there be 


| so little art in Stevenson’s work, if he be so 
| entirely a decadent, if the unspeakable and 


— _eanny Scot and the timid invalid have so 
As for the rest, our critic gives Stevenson | 


eredit “for most admirable clarity”; his | 


completely dominated his work, then he is 
bound very quickly to disappear from the 
horizon. For we can never get away from 


ber the fundamental canon that art is social: it 
of fancy, and a great freshness of incident | 


which conceals lack of central or unifying | 


takes two to paint a picture, the artist and 
his observer; two to make a book, the author 


_and his reader; two to fashion a statue, the 
_ seulptor and he who will behold with sympa- 
| thetic insight; and though the artist may be 


unconscious of it, the critic is present before 


| and during, as well as after, the execution of 


the work. We may be fearful of Demos’ 
qualifications for anything else than a place 
in a mob; but in the end it is Demos (at his 
And after 
all, has not Demos given us (or restored to 
us) Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and Scott, and 
Thackeray, and many another? There are 
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imperfections i in the wank of all of these ; yet 
in spite of their imperfections they survive 
and continue to give us refreshment and even 
inspiration. They are men like ourselves; 
they were not always at their best; they grew 
as we all grow. Time has sifted their work: 
the less valuable part, though still included in 
complete editions, is no longer known to the 
great body of readers; but the best is every- 
where known and read and loved. So it will 
be with Stevenson; and may it not be that a 
somewhat larger body of his writing will 
endure than five short stories and two boys’ 
books ? 
belief that such will be the case. 
from now some curious antiquarian may smile 
at these lines and wonder who Stevenson was. 
If so, he is welcome; it will not be the first 
time a prophet has gone astray. 

The characteristics of Stevenson’s essays, 


rather than of matter.” They “owe their 
charm to the fact that Stevenson was often 
writing about himself, for he always wrote en- 
tertainingly about himself. He was charmed 
by himself, in a way that the common egoist 
has not the courage or possibly the imagina- 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ambitious; they never attempt too much; 
and they easily and naturally portray many 
various moods. That Stevenson was not a 
great poet may be freely granted; yet he had 
the soul of a poet; he has enshrined the child 
heart in verse which will live, we believe, for 
generations; throughout even his prose will 
be found beautiful poetical passages, as for 
example where Kirstie says to Archie Weir: 

“Weel, Mr. Archie, there was a lad cam’ 
courtin’ me, as was but naetural. Mony had come 
before, and I would nane o’ them. But this yin 


| had a tongue to wile the birds frae the lift and the 


We can only record our confident | 
A century | 


| got merrit and got bairns o’ their ain. 


bees frae the fox-glove bells. Deary me, but it’s 
lang syne. Folk have deed sinsyne and been bur- 
ied, and are forgotten, and bairns been born and 
Sinsyne 
woods have been plantit, and have grawn up and 


| are bonny trees, and the joes sit in their shadow, 


and sinsyne auld estates have changed hands, and 


| there have been wars and rumours of wars on the 
Mr. Swinnerton finds, are those ‘“‘of manner | 


face of the earth. .. And do ye no think that I 
have mind of the bonny simmer days, the lang 
miles, 0’ the bluid-red heather, the eryin’ o’ the 


| whaups, and the lad and the lassie that was 
| trvsted? Do ye no think that I mind how the 


tion to be.” Yet where will one find a super- | 
abundance of the author's self in “ Pulvis et | 


Umbra,” in “Talk and Talkers,” in “ Beg- 
gars,” in “As Triplex”? In these essays, at 
least, Stevenson rarely talks about himself. 
Is it true that these essays give pleasure 
merely because of their “ knots,” as Mr. Swin- 


hilly sweetness ran about my hairt?” 

That Stevenson was not a dramatist we are 
also quite willing to concede. While he had a 
superb command of conversational style, he 
was most at home in more !eisurely narrative 


| of the third person, in which he could intro- 


duce description when it pleased him. But 
surely he and Henley were on the wrong 


' track. It is not fair, of course, to impute to 


ful ] lizi rhich is | : 
all <f 0 commonplace moreliaing which i | only say that the plays do not convince us. 


| The two phases of “Deacon Brodie” are not 


received with delight by the bulk of us com- 
monplace readers? We must confess to hon- 
est doubts. 
every idea shall be absolutely new or original ; 
we do insist that he shall express it in a fresh 


neither prosy nor narrow in his sympathies. 


We do not insist that an essayist’s | SUfficiently distinguished ; 


nerton implies, or merely because they are | him either faults or merits for which Henley 


may have been partly responsible. We can 


and while the vil- 
lain of the play could hardly be hanged on 


| the stage (it will be remembered that the real 


And Stevenson generally meets these require- | 


ments. 


Th s Mr. Swi to . neg 
5 DEON SP. SE BD FP | lent character in this play is the villainous 


be failures because they were the work of a 
Protestant Scot. 
a failure. Surely, however, Stevenson was not 
invariably the cautious, canny, 


This would also prove Burns | 


theologizing | 


Seot. As a matter of fact, with the possible | 
exception of “Our Lady of the Snows,” the | 


poems reveal no traces of Protestant any 
more than of Catholic “theology” 
cept for the second book of “ Underwoods” 
and a few Scotticisms here and there in his 
other verse, they might have been written by 
an Englishman or an Irishman. in certain 
respects we should pronounce many of them 
distinctly successful. They are not long and 


: and ex- | 


| to “A Lodging for the Night.” 


and stimulating manner, and that he shall be | Brodie was hanged), yet the manner of his 


taking off comes as an unwarranted surprise. 
Beau Austin is too quickly convinced of the 
errors of his ways to seem wholly natural. 
“Admiral Guinea” is too pious; the one excel- 


Pew. Sir Arthur Pinero, in his address on 
Stevenson’s dramatic work, has probably said 
the last word on this phase of the matter. 

Of the short stories, there are doubtless 
many opinions as to which are the best. Mr. 
Swinnerton thinks that “The Bottle Imp” 
and “ Thrawn Janet” are “the two most suc- 
cessful examples of Stevenson’s art as a short- 
story writer”; and with this view we have no 
special quarrel. As for the others, to our 
mind Mr. Swinnerton does not do justice 
either to “ The Sire de Malétroit’s Door” or 
The former 
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dent and more climactic. Yet the latter, far 
from being “a piece of labored artifice,” is to 
us true and convincing. Perhaps Mr. Swin- 
nerton fails most conspicuously in his treat- 
ment of “The Pavilion on the Links,” which 
he thinks Stevenson did not first imagine, but 
planned in cold blood. “If I look for emo- 
tion in the story,” he says, “I find none. If I 
look for an esthetic idea I find none.” Can 
it be that he is incapable of perceiving either? 
For both are there. Every one of the chief 
characters is full of emotional stimulus; one 
might almost say, even, that every character 
furnishes an esthetic idea. “The Beach of 
Falesa”’ is likewise a captivating tale. The 
author has admirably succeeded in the imper- 
sonation of his hero; the form seems to us 
well adapted to the content; and not without 
reason have some called this story his best. 
With regard to the novels and romances, 
Mr. Swinnerton’s complaint is that Steven- 
son’s constructive power weakens. This can 
hardly be said, however, of “ Prince Otto,” in 
which there is no flaw. There is plenty of 
incident; the unexpected is constantly hap- 
pening; and the characters are sufficiently 
well motivated to pass muster. Our critic 
thinks the theme too slight; we should be 
inelined to say that the result proves that it 
is not. The theme is adequate. To call it a 


“doleful failure” and a “lackadaisical gim- 
erack” is to put oneself outside the pale of 
serious criticism. 

“The Master of Ballantrae,” 
been pronounced by not a few to be among 


which has 


Swinnerton, on the 
How the introduction of 
Seeundra Dass “ruins the book as a work of 
art,” however, passes our comprehension. 
Seeundra is obviously essential for the work- 
ing out of the plot, and moreover himself adds 
legitimately to the interest by the mystery 
which he brings to the story. The critic fur- 
ther objects to the rambling course of the 
story, “its wilful attempts to follow the wan- 
derings of a central figure so fascinating . . 
as the Master, its lack of framework and true 
body of character”; he finds Lord Durris- 
deer and Alison “truly no more than pup- 
pets,” while “even the Master sometimes is 
no more than a collection of traits.” As for 
the first point, we had supposed that, given a 


Stevenson’s best, Mr. 
whole, condemns. 


plot of this sort, the central figure of which | 
| Raleigh, 
proper devices for enabling us to follow him. | 
As for the other too sweeping criticisms, we | 
No puppet could | 
fight such a duel as Henry fights; the fault is | 


wanders over the world, Stevenson introduced 


ean only express dissent. 


that at the end he plays too minor a part. 





Mr. Swinnerton comes nearer to doing jus- 
tice to “ Weir of Hermiston,” in which he 
rightly thinks that “Stevenson reached the 
height of his powers as a realistic novelist.” 
Nor does he need to except from his praise 
Frank Innes, “the novelists’ hireling profes- 
sional seducer.” The mere fact that such 
characters occur elsewhere should not prevent 
us from recognizing the naturalness of Innes. 
True, “continuity of narrative there is none” ; 
but is there much more in “Adam Bede” 
or “Henry Esmond”? The outline of the 
projected conclusion, however terrifying to 
Mr. Swinnerton, would seem to warrant the 
opinion that had Stevenson finished the story, 
probably in a somewhat modified form, it 
would have taken rank among the few great 
novels of the nineteenth century. 

In short, Mr. Swinnerton’s book is to a 
considerable degree disappointing. It pre- 
sents the extreme views of a hostile critic, 
which are quite as wide of the mark, it seems 
to us, as was the indiscriminate praise we 
used to hear. 


Mr. Balfour’s life of Stevenson, issued in 
1901, and reviewed in Tae Dian for Nov. 16 
of that year, has now been republished in an 
abridged form. The 548 pages of the original 
two-volume edition have been cut down to 
372, partly by omitting foot-notes, appen- 
dices, the South Sea map, and the index, 
partly by a skilful cutting down of the text. 
The only important addition we have noted in 
the text is a paragraph at the end of Chapter 
VI, in which the author refers to the fact 
that Stevenson’s canoe trip in 1876 lay 
through scenes now memorable for the battles 
lately fought there, and quotes Stevenson’s 
remark that Landrecies “was a point in the 
great warfaring system of Europe, and might 
on some future day be ringed about with 
cannon smoke and thunder, and make itself a 
name among small towns.” The chief addi- 
tions, however, are the thirteen illustrations, 
all of which are new. To what was said of 
the former edition little need now be added. 
The book has worn well, and has taken its 
place among the worthiest biographies of the 
last two decades. 

Miss Amy Cruse’s biography is included 
in the series of “ Heroes of All Time”; here 
Stevenson rubs elbows with Alexander, King 
Alfred, Joan of Are, Mohammed, Sir Walter 
and William the Silent. That 
Stevenson was a brave man and a hero, none 
will deny; but that he deserves such distine- 
tion as this is perhaps more than most even 
of his ardent admirers would claim for him. 
The book is especially written for the young, 
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well illustrated. On p. 60, “Leslie Stevenson” | : ¢ 
| suzerain, that here is shot with which to anni- 


should be Leslie Stephen. 


Some interesting views of Stevenson are | 
given in “Sailor and Beachcomber,” from | 
the pen of Mr. A. Safroni-Middleton. It is a | 


curious book, abounding in ungrammatical ex- 


pressions and with an occasional misspelling; | 


yet the author has the poet’s eye, and despite 


the hardships through which he has passed, | 
has never lost the feeling for nature pos- | 


sessed by the true seer. At fourteen he ran 
away from home and shipped before the mast 


for Australia. Thence, after various adven- | 


tures, he drifted to Samoa. His skill with 
the violin gave him unusual opportunities to 


see all kinds of life. When he first met | 


Stevenson, the latter was deeply interested in 
birds’ eggs. “He had intellectual keen eyes 


and a sad emotional-looking face, and looked | 
a bit of a dreamer.” Later, on shipboard, | 


Middleton taught Stevenson something of 
violin-playing. Perhaps the most interesting 


glimpse we get of Stevenson is at the bedside | 


of a little ill Samoan girl; he “tenderly bent 
over the little patient, as concerned as though 
it were his own child, as he chuckled with his 
lips, and touched it softly on the chin with 
his finger playfully, till it actually looked up 
at him and gave a wan smile.” No wonder 
Tusitala was venerated. Mr. Middleton’s 
account of the missionaries, we regret to say, 
is sadly at variance with the views of them 
expressed by Stevenson himself; yet the later 
writer gives the impression of trying to be 
fair, and expressly admits that “some of the 
best men are missionaries and sacrifice years 
of their lives in a hopeless quest.” 


CLARK S. Norruup. 


CLASSICS ON THE ART OF ACTING.* 
Of the four booklets on play making edited 


and published by Professor Brander Matthews | 


for the Dramatic Museum of Columbia Uni- 
versity, it was said in THe Diau (March 4, 
1915) that “here is both solid shot and canis- 


ter with which to rout the ardent enthusiasts | 
whose self-imposed task is to ‘uplift’ the | 


drama.” With equal truth it may be said of 
the four illuminating papers on acting which 
constitute the second series of the publications 


*Parers on Actinc. Comprising: The Illusion of the 

First Time in Acting, by William Gillette, with introduction 

George Arliss; Art and the Actor, by Constant Coquelin, 

Abby Langdon Alger, with introduction by 

; iddons as Lady Macbeth and as 

Katharine, by H. C. Fleeming Jenkin, with introduction by 

Brander Matthews; Reflexions on Acting, by Talma, with 

introduction by Sir Henry Irving, and a review by H. C. 

Fleeming Jenkin. New York City: Dramatic Museum of 
Columbia University. 





issued by Professor Matthews in the 
the museum of which he is both creator and 


hilate the amateur actor. However, since 
only three hundred and thirty-three copies of 
these booklets are printed, it is doubtful if 
either the “uplifters” or the amateur actors 
ever place themselves within range of the 
sound common sense regarding both play writ- 
ing and play acting which is here presented. 

The “papers on acting” comprising the 
new series of these publications are written 
with a single exception by notable actors. 
The exception is the paper on Mrs. Siddons 
by H. C. Fleeming Jenkin. Although it suf- 
fers by comparison with its fellows, it never- 
theless contains the surprising statement that 


| an actor must be a creator rather than an 


interpreter, the humble author of the play 
doing less for the actor than nature for the 
painter. This is certainly the apotheosis of 
the art of acting. Lest the vanity of the 
actor who may chance to read these words 
become even more inordinate than is its wont, 
it is well to administer as an antidote the 
following quotation from Mr. George Moore’s 
scintillating essay on “Mummer Worship” 
published some twenty-five years ago in a 
volume entitled “ Impressions and Opinions” : 

“An actor is one who repeats a portion of a 
story invented by another. You can teach a child 
to act, but you can teach no child to paint pic- 
tures, or to write poetry, prose or music; acting 
is therefore the lowest of the arts, if it is an art at 
all, and makes slender demands upon the intelli- 
gence of the individual exercising it; but this age, 
being one mainly concerned with facile amusement 
and parade, reverences the actor above all beings, 


| and has by some prodigy that cannot be explained 
| by us, succeeded, or almost succeeded in abstracting 
_ him from the playwright, upon whom he should 
| feed in the manner of a parasite, and endowing him 


with a separate existence —of necessity ephem- 
eral, but which by dint of gaudy upholstery and 
various millinery has been prolonged beyond due 
limits and still continues.” 

There is more truth in Mr. Moore's ani- 
madversion than in Mr. Fleeming Jenkin’s 
eulogium. Children do act tolerably well, and 
acting does make slender demands upon the 
intelligence in comparison with the other arts. 
Not only do children act tolerably well, but 
also some amateurs; yet where is the ama- 
teur, unprepared for his task by years, of 
preparation, who paints, carves statues, com- 
poses music, or even writes tolerably well? 
Mozart and Mendelssohn composed in child- 
hood, it is true, but modern children cannot 
do any of these things acceptably; hence it 
is easy to accept Mr. Moore’s contention that 
acting is a knack rather than an art. Mr. 
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Moore is a literary man, however, and jealous 
of the adulation bestowed upon the actor. 
Like most literary men, he feels that after all 
the play is the thing, and that the actor, with 
the help of his salaried press-agent, gobbles 
more than his share of the public’s approval. 
But the actor has a distinct advantage in that 
he makes a personal and nightly bid for favor, 
whereas his rival may appear trembling and 
halting for a moment only in answer to cries 
for the author uttered at a single perform- 
ance. Seeing an actor in a part, the public 


thinks of him as constituting the part; yet | 


without the words someone else has written, 
there would be no part at all. Thus the actor 
receives the lion’s share of the applause; and 
because the public knows and loves him, his 
name appears on the playbills in letters ten 
times as large as those which herald the name 
of the poor author. 

Acting is an art, however, although like 
singing and playing an instrument it is in- 
terpretive, not creative, and therefore on a 
lower plane than painting, sculpture, creative 
writing, and the composition of music. In 
order to discover the true relation of acting 
to play writing, it is necessary to accept the 
testimony of an unbiased witness. This is to 
be found in the paper entitled, “‘ The Illusion 


of the First Time in Acting,” contributed by | 
The most entertaining, | 


Mr. William Gillette. 
by far, of the four papers which constitute 
the series, it is at the same time the most 


illuminating; for although it sparkles with | 
humor, it is replete with common sense, and | 


free from the grandiose acclaim of acting 


found in the late Constant Coquelin’s “Art | 


and the Actor.” 
Mr. Gillette’s paper he explains as the art of 


and behaving as though you did not. 


important be successfully safeguarded, there 


yet remains the Spirit of the Presentation as | 


a whole. Each successive audience before 
which it is given must feel that it is wit- 
nessing, not one of a thousand weary repeti- 


tions, but a life episode which is being lived | 


just across the magic barrier of the footlights. 
That is to say, the Whole must have that 
indescribable Life-Spirit or Effect which pro- 
duces the Illusion of Happening for the First 
Time.” 

It is the creation of this illusion of the first 
time, the imbuing of a play with “that inde- 
seribable Life-Spirit,” which makes acting a 


fine art. Yet this is no answer to the late | 











that the actor is the creator, and the author a 
mere element of less value to him than nature 
to the painter. Unless the etherealizing ap- 
plause which he has received as an actor has 
anesthetized his literary sense, Mr. Gillette — 
notable both as actor and playwright —is in 
a position to judge impartially the relative 
importance of the actor and the dramatist. 
These are his views: 

“Incredible as it may seem, there are people in 
existence who believe that they can read a Play. . . 
The feat is impossible. No one on earth can read 
a Play. You may read the Directions for a Play 
and from these Directions imagine as best you can 
what the Play would be like; but you could no 
more read the Play than you could read a Fire or 
an Automobile Accident or a Base-Ball Game. 
The Play —if it is Drama— does not exist until 
it appeals in the form of simulated life. . . So far 
as painted, manufactured, and mechanical elements 
are concerned there is comparatively little trouble. 
To keep these things as much in the background as 
they would appear in a simple episode in actual 
life under observation—and no more—is the 
most pronounced difficulty. But when it comes to 
the Human Beings required to assume the Char- 
acters which the Directions indicate, and not only 
to assume them but also to breathe into them the 
Breath of Life — and not the Breath of Life alone 
but all other details and elements and items of Life 
as far as they can be simulated, many and serious 
discouragements arise.” 

This view makes of the dramatist something 
more than an element, since it at least credits 
him with inventing the directions from which 
a play is created. Moreover, a third factor 
is admitted by Mr. Gillette to exist in the 
shape of the manager, who selects and guides 
the human beings required to assume the 


_ characters which the directions indicate. 
The “illusion” which forms the subject of | 


Another element in the making of a play 


_ is the audience, which Mr. George Arliss, in 
knowing exactly what you are going to say | 
“Al- | 
though,” as he states, “every single item in a | 
play from the most important to the least | 


his delightful Introduction to Mr. Gillette’s 
paper, calls the “ great stimulant.” Without an 
audience to view it, the author, the manager, 
and the actors are still obliged to imagine as 
best they can what the play will be like. It 
is the author, however, in spite of all the con- 
tentions actors may make to the contrary, who 


conceives the play, and by his directions indi- 


cates the way in which it shall be interpreted. 
Moreover, good acting cannot redeem a bad 
play, and bad acting cannot wholly destroy 
the dramatic power of a good play. If a play 
is truly dramatic, its performance by a com- 
pany of tyros will hold an audience, and if it 
is undramatic even an “all star” cast will not 
prevent it from boring those who witness it. 
The author, therefore, is surely the creator, 
the actors being merely the interpreters. 

“Tt is easier to detect a flaw in the actor’s 


Mr. Fleeming Jenkin’s appalling contention | impersonation,” the late Sir Henry Irving 
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maintains in his Introduction to Talma’s 
“ Reflexions on Acting,” “than an improba- 
bility in a book.” If the noted English his- 


trion means to suggest that an audience will | 


accept improbability in a story, provided the 
story holds its interest, his statement is true, 
dulness being the one flaw in a play an audi- 
ence will not tolerate. The true relation of 


the actor to the author is best set forth, how- | 


ever, by Talma. “Associated with great 
authors,” he says, “actors are to them more 
than translators. A translator adds nothing 
to the ideas of the author he translates. The 
actor, putting himself faithfully in the place 





of the personage he represents, should perfect | 


the ideas of the author of whom he is the 
interpreter.” The italics are not Talma’s. 
They are intended to accentuate the fine dis- 


tinction he draws between the translator and | 


the interpreter. 
meaning, while the other explains and ex- 
pounds it. 

Whether an actor should experience emotion 
while acting or merely present his studied 
impressions is a question answered differently 
by actors differing temperamentally. “An 
actor needs not to be actually moved,” says 
the late Constant Coquelin. “It is as un- 
necessary as it is for a pianist to be in the 
depths of despair to play the funeral march 
of Chopin or of Beethoven aright.” A con- 
trary view is held by the great Talma. “The 


The one merely conveys a | 





inspired actor,” he holds, “will so associate | 


you with the emotions he feels that he will 


not leave you even the liberty of judgment; | 


the other, by his prudent and irreproachable 
acting, will leave your faculties at liberty to 
reason on the matter at your ease. The 


former will be the personage himself, the lat- | 


ter only an actor who represents that per- 
sonage.” In a word, the one interprets, the 
other merely translates. 

Talma upholds the emotional rather than 
the intellectual actor. Yet all inspired artists, 


whether they be painters, musicians, authors, | 
or actors, possess the “extreme sensibility” | 


he prefers to “profound intelligence.” In- 


deed, it is the various means used by artists | 


to express their emotions which differentiate 
one kind of art from another. Even acting is 


something finer than the mere repeating, as | 


Mr. George Moore would have it, of a por- 
tion of a story invented by another; though 
like singing it is an interpretive art. One is 
inclined, however,*to hold with Mr. Moore 


TRIUMPHS OF GERMAN STATE SOCIALISM.* 


It was to be expected that the most sat- 
isfying of the many “interpretations” of 
Germany which have been thrust upon the 
reading public of late would be contained in a 
book written not only in large part before the 
war began, but “as though there were no 
war.” Mr. Frederic C. Howe, the author of 
the volume in mind, has been for a quarter of 
a century a student of, and for a decade an 
occasional writer upon, German affairs. He 
has explained for American readers the in- 
tricacies of German municipal government, 
and has called attention forcefully to Ger- 


| man principles of taxation, education, and 


social insurance. He has even written a book 
on the Germany of America,—the state of 
Wisconsin ! 

In “Socialized Germany,” Mr. Howe has 
attempted a somewhat searching analysis of 
German social statecraft in the many phases 
which it has presented since the establish- 
ment of the Empire. At the outset he con- 
fesses to a strong affection for the German 
people, a pronounced liking for the cities of 
Germany, unbounded respect for the German 
educational system, and admiration for the 
Empire’s unmatched social legislation. It 
is his conviction that, at least until the war 
began, the German was better off than any 
other man in Europe, if not in the world. 
His country was more intelligently organized 
than were other countries, while he himself 
was better protected in his daily life, better 


| prepared for work, more efficient, and more 
_ happy than anybody else. The conviction is 
| expressed, further, that at the outbreak of the 


war Germany had just reached the beginning 
of her greatest achievements, and that had 


| not the war intervened, “the next generation 


would have seen her competitors in industry, 


‘trade, and commerce out-distanced at an 


accelerated speed that would soon have left 
them far and possibly permanently in the 
rear.” Finally, it is affirmed that Germany 
may be expected to come off from the war, 
whatever the immediate outcome, relatively 
quite as advantageously situated: as she was 
when she went into it. She will turn from 
war to peace with much of the preparedness 
with which she turned from peace to war; 
and even now she is planning far in advance 


| for the one, even as formerly she planned far 


that this age unduly reverences the actor at | 
the expense of the dramatist, who, being a | 


creator, should in justice stand higher in the 
esteem of the public than his interpreter. 
H. C. CHatrrecp-Tayior. 


in advance for the other. And this brings 
the author to his principal theses, namely, 
that Germany is what she is to-day by rea- 
son of a new kind of social statesmanship, and 


* SoctaLizep GenMANY. By Frederic C. Howe. New York: 





| Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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that it is the features of this new statesman- 
ship that the United States and other coun- 
tries must take into consideration if they are 
to be prepared to meet the Germany which, 
in vietory or defeat, shall emerge from the 
present conflict. 

In a series of some twenty chapters, Mr. 
Howe describes this new social statesmanship 
to which he attaches such extreme impor- 
tance. He discusses succinctly the characteris- 
tics of the German constitution, the economic 
foundations of class rule, the essential lines 
of recent economic progress, the theory and 
extent of State Socialism, the state-owned 
railways, the operation of canals and water- 
ways, the treatment of unemployment, social 
insurance, education, sanitation, the govern- 
ment and building of cities, municipal land- 
ownership, housing projects, and a multitude 
of other matters. In all of the activities which 
he describes, the measure of efficiency attained 
is, by the common testimony of observers, 
substantial; in some it is fairly phenomenal. 
The unrelieved record of skilled achievement 
in public affairs which Mr. Howe sets down 
is likely, however, to pall somewhat; and the 
reader may be pardoned if he occasionally 
wonders whether, after all, the author has 
been as keen to detect shortcomings and fail- 
ures (there must be some such!) as to gather 
up statistics and other evidences of success. 

It must be admitted that the German social 
and industrial system can easily be portrayed 
in a manner to make it appear very attrac- 
tive, if not well-nigh ideal. The fatal flaw in 
it, however, to the English and American way 
of thinking, is the fact that the system is a 
product of, and is continually sustained by, a 
species of political absolutism. The advan- 
tages possessed by the Germans have been 
gained at a cost which English-speaking peo- 
ples would refuse to pay,—a cost taken out 
of individual initiative and liberty. All of 
this Mr. Howe recognizes. Indeed, he frankly 
declares for a badly managed democracy in 
preference to an efficient state of absolutism. 
None the less, it may be questioned whether 
the vitiating effects of German autocracy 
and bureaucracy have been adequately esti- 
mated, and whether the industrial democracy 
of the country is really quite so splendid a 
thing as it is represented to be. 

What Mr. Howe means by “taking into 
consideration” the new, German type of 
statesmanship is made plain by a paragraph 
in his preface. He means that other peoples, 
including Americans, will be obliged to aban- 
don the old conception that the only business 
of organized society is to protect the indi- 
vidual from domestic and foreign aggression. 





“There must be a wide extension of public 
ownership, a greater control of the aggres- 
sions of privilege and property, a big pro- 
gramme of social legislation, a change in our 
system of education, and the exclusion of 
privileged and business interests from the 
long ascendancy which they have enjoyed in 
our political life.’ The observation is offered 
that it required the war to make this clear to 
Great Britain, and the hope is expressed that 
the United States may now be shaken from 
her complacency as well. 

Mr. Howe is not a Socialist, and, granted 
that special privilege can be abolished and 
industrial freedom attained in other ways, he 
would have society continue to be organized 
upon an essentially non-Socialistic basis. But 
he would see an extension of state activity far 
beyond the limits yet attained in English- 
speaking countries. Again, he perhaps takes 
hardly sufficient account of the noteworthy 
extensions that have been made, even in our 
own land, in the past ten or fifteen years. 

Freperic Austin Oca. 











BACONIZING SHAKESPEARE.* 


“A history, review and critical study of 
both sides of the Bacon-Shakespeare Ques- 
tion.” Such is the wording of the advertise- 
ment that induced me, notwithstanding a firm 
resolution never again to waste a moment’s 
time on this “ question,” to take up the peru- 
sal of Mr. James Phinney Baxter’s large and 
forbidding, though handsome, volume enti- 
tled “The Greatest of Literary Problems.” 
A more thoroughly misleading advertisement 
was never penned. The book is neither a 
history nor a review of the subject it deals 
with, and anything more uncritical cannot be 
imagined. In reality it is an undisguised and 
vicious attack upon William Shakespeare and 
everything even in the remotest way con- 
nected with him (e.g., his birthplace, ances- 
try, home, education, character, biographers, 
commentators, etc.), and a deification of Sir 
Francis Bacon. Mr. Baxter’s book may be 
divided into two parts. In the first part he 
attempts to prove that William “Shakspere ” 
of Stratford, an indifferent actor in a London 
theatrical company, did not write the “ Shake- 
speare” works and, because of his illiteracy, 
could not have written them; in the second 
he proves, to his own satisfaction, that Bacon 
was the hidden author not only of the Shake- 
speare works but also of all the writings that 
scholars and historians attribute to Marlowe, 


* THe Greatest or LiTrerary Prostems. By James Phinney 
Baxter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Kyd, Greene, Spenser, Peele, Burton, “and 
others.” In what follows I shall consider only | 
a few points in the first part of Mr. Baxter’s | 


J 
' 
| 
| 


book, for it is obvious that unless he can 
prove the first half of his thesis there is no 
reason for giving the other even a thought. 


Shakespeare is in possession, and he must be | 


ousted rightfully and unequivocally before 
we can consider another claimant for the title 


granted to certain publishers to print some 
of Shakespeare’s productions: “It was not 
necessary for the author’s name to appear on 
the Stationer’s register.” Yet on page 105 
he speaks of it as “a striking fact that this 
name is not found in the Stationer’s Regis- 
ters.” But Shakespeare’s name does appear 
in the Stationer’s Register. On August 23, 


| 1600, the Stationer’s guild issued a license to 


of “ Prince of Poets.” Besides, the latter por- | 


tion of Mr. Baxter’s book deals with crypto- 


grams, anagrams, symbolisms, cyphers, and | 


other mystical things,—and that way mad- 
ness lies. 


| his historye of Kinge Lear” ; 


In his attempt to dethrone Shakespeare, | 


Mr. Baxter—like every other Baconian — 
proceeds in accordance with a definite rule, 
which may be formulated somewhat as fol- 
lows: Traduce the actor-poet and his ances- 
tors; harp on the filthiness of his birthplace 


Grammar School; reject as unworthy of 


print “Two bookes . . Muche a Doo about 
Nothinge . . Kinge Henry theiiijth . . Wryt- 
ten by master Shakespere”: on Nov. 26, 1607, 
“A booke called. Master William Shakspeare 
and on May 20, 
1609, “A booke called Shakespeares Son- 
nettes.” The license to print the first Folio 
is too well known to be reproduced here. 
Mr. Baxter devotes a considerable portion 
of his book to proving that Shakespeare 


_ “the actor was unknown to contemporary au- 
and his neighbors; run down the Stratford | 
taken of him,” that “what was said did not 


belief every tradition favorable to the “Strat- | 


fordian”; accept as incontrovertible fact 


every tale that tends to besmirch his char- | 


acter; put the worst possible construction on 
every unexplained cireumstance in his life; 


suppress all documentary evidence that will | 
not fit into your theory; sneer at the com- | 
mentators and call them “pedants”; pit one 


biographer’s conjectures against another's; 


harp on the lawsuits in which Shakespeare | 
figured as the plaintiff; exasperate the ortho- | 


dox Shakespearean by spelling the Strat- 


fordian’s name “Shakspere”; and this above | 
all: exaggerate Olympus-high the knowledge | 
of law, medicine, scripture, music, linguistics, | 
_ Shakespeare is not named, he rejects (p. 80) 


ornithology, botany, philosophy, psychiatry, 
angling, 


soldiership, astronomy, astrology, | 


horticulture, ete., possessed by the author of | 
after a debauch of pickled herrings and 


the Shakespeare works. Before we have read 


many pages of Mr. Baxter’s book, we are | 
a to be convinced that “Shakespeare | 


assum 
the poet” was a high-bred gentleman, an 


aristocrat, a courtier, lawyer, scholar, and | 
_which bear his name.” 
“Shakspere the actor” was a “ close-fisted, | 


philosopher of the first magnitude, and that 


shrewd, unscrupulous, avaricious” boor, a 
coarse, ignorant, rude, unpolished, low- 
minded, boisterous, mean, litigious, lascivious, 


lecherous, and adulterous yokel, a frequenter | 
(This | 
caricature of a man was chosen by Bacon as | go 
_ rid of by some hocus-pocus that is unintelligi- 


of taverns and a professional gambler. 


his mask!) Every now and then we are re- 
minded that while so-and-so was going on in 


London the Stratfordian was plying his | 
“ petty trade and overreaching his neighbors.” | 


Let us examine a few of Mr. Baxter’s argu- 
ments and facts. On page 67 he says, quite 
correctly, 


thors,” that very “little personal notice was 


identify him with the works which bear his 
name,” and that “not one identifies the actor 
with the author of the plays or poems.” We 
shall prove every one of these assertions 
false. Shakespeare was very frequently 
spoken of by his contemporaries, some of 
whom even wrote adulatory poems to him. 
The evidence as to this, most of which is to 
be found in Ingleby’s “ Centurie of Prayse,” 
Mr. Baxter suppresses or distorts. He selects 
for quotation only such allusions and refer- 
ences to the poet-dramatist about which there 
ean be some doubt, such as Spenser’s refer- 
ence to “Aetion” and to “pleasant Willy.” 
The testimony of Chettle, in which, too, 


on the ground that Chettle was fat; Greene’s 
testimony is rejected (p. 79) because “ he died 


Rhenish”; and Heywood is disqualified as a 
witness on the ground that “ we have no rea- 
son to assume that he knew anything about 
the actor’s real connection with the works 
Jonson’s testimony, 
which identifies Shakespeare the poet with 


| Shakespeare of Stratford to a certainty, 1s 


while speaking of the licenses | 


rejected because he was envious, got drunk, 
bragged about himself, fought a duel, and 
employed invectives freely. The testimony 
of Heminge and Condell, the poet’s friends, 
theatrical associates, and “editors,” is got 


ble to us. The inscription on the Stratford 
monument is not mentioned. 

The following brief references, not one of 
which is even so much as hinted at by Mr. 
Baxter, although they are all unequivocal 
references to Shakespeare as a poet, are here 
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introduced as an indication of our author’s | Wilmecote Ardens. The remoteness of this fam- 


disregard for the truth. In 1598, Francis | 


Meres accorded unstinted praise to “ mellifiu- 
ous and hony-tongued Shakespeare” for his 
poems, sonnets, comedies, and tragedies, some 
of which he named. Webster, in 1612, eulo- 
gized “the right happy and copious industry 
of Master Shake-speare.” In 1614, Thomas 
Freeman wrote an extremely eulogistic son- 
net “to Master W. Shakespeare” in praise of 
his “plaies and poems.” The year after 
Meres’s “Palladis Tamia” was published, John 
Weever wrote a sonnet praising “ Honie- 
tongu’d Shakespeare,” and five years later 
(1604) “An(tony) Se(olloker), gentleman,” 
spoke of “friendly Shakespeares tragedies.” 
In 1605, Camden included William Shake- 
speare in a list of the “most pregnant wits” 
(i.e., intellects) of the time. Barnfield, too, 
wrote the praises of Shakespeare’s “ hony- 
flowing Vaine,” and in 1615 “Mr. Willi. 
Shakspeare” was included in Stow’s “An- 
nals” in a list of “our modern and present 
excellent poets.” The dramatist is unequivo- 
eally spoken of as an actor by John Davies in 
a poem “To our English Terence, Mr. Will: 
Shakespeare’ who “ plaid some kingly parts 
in sport.” Mr. Baxter’s silence as to these 
important references is the more remarkable 
when we consider the fact that he does not fail 
to apply to Shakespeare a large number of 
unsavory and uncomplimentary -allusions to 
unidentified and unidentifiable persons in the 
literature of the period, and to identify 
Shakespeare with ridiculous characters (e. g. 
Crispinus, Sogliardo) in the dramas of his 
contemporaries, although some of these have 
been almost certainly identified with others 
(e. g., Crispinus = Marston) . 

Let us next give the reader an illustration 
of how much —or little— Mr. Baxter knows 
of the facts of Shakespeare’s life. Regarding 
the poet’s coat-of-arms (p. 34)—Aa subject to 
which he delights to refer on all occasions 
because some have said that the coat was ob- 
tained “fraudulently” and that the transac- 
tion was “discreditable to all concerned” — 
he says: 

“In 1596, another application [for armorial 
insignia] was made, coupled with a request for 
permission to impale the arms of Mary Arden, 
his wife. In this case a false statement of her 
ancestry was made, and so it was held up by the 
heralds for three years. In 1599 another applica- 
tion was made requesting the recognition of the 
coat of arms of 1596, and the right of the grantee 
to impale . . the coat of arms of the Ardens of 
Wilmeccte. At this the heralds again balked, 
realizing that this influential family would protest 
against it; and, finally, an Arden family residing 
in Cheshire was found bearing no relation to the 





ily rendered interference improbable, but it might 
prove troublesome, and so the question of an 
Arden impalement was dropped. The request, 
however, for recognition was granted. This ir- 
regular procedure aroused criticism, and objec- 
tions were raised against it on the ground of 
legalizing an infringement, but nothing was done.” 
The italics single out the more important 
errors in this passage. Had Mr. Baxter pos- 
sessed the scholar’s spirit, and read the origi- 
nal documents pertaining to this matter, he 
would have known that the 1596 application 
said absolutely nothing, directly or indirectly, 
about impaling Mary Arden’s arms. The 
applicants made no false statement about her 
ancestry. The allegation in the drafts that 
she was the daughter of Robert Arden, 
“Esquire,” contains no falsehood. After 
very careful study of this question, I can say 
that the poet’s maternal grandfather was a 
descendant of the Ardens of Warwickshire, 
being the son of Thomas Arden who was the 
second son of Sir Walter Arden, and was 
therefore a “gentleman” and entitled to 
arms. Shakespeare’s application for heraldic 
distinction in 1596 was not held up by the 
College of Arms, as I have proved elsewhere. 
After 1596 the poet and his father are almost 
always given the appellation “Master.” In 
1599 the Shakespeares made no request for a 
recognition of the arms assigned in 1596, as 
there was no need for doing so. What they 
asked for was the right to impale and quarter 
with their own the arms of Robert Arden of 
Wilmecote. The heralds did not describe 
these arms in the draft, but in a marginal 
sketch they show the following shield: Argent, 
a fess cheecquy Or and Azure. On the unas- 
sailable authority of Drummond, Camden, 
etc., I can say that this escutcheon was prop- 
erly borne only by the descendants of the 
elder sons of the Warwickshire or Park Hall 
(not “ Wilmecote”) Ardens. As soon as the 
heralds discovered this technical error, they 
erased these arms and substituted for them 
the following: Gules, three cross-crosslets 
fitchee and a chief Or, with a martlet of the 
first for a difference. This has been called by 
Baconians, and others who have not given the 
subject the study it deserves, the “ Cheshire 
Arden arms,” on the assumption that it was 
the coat peculiar to this family. As a matter 
of fact it is absolutely certain that it was the 
appropriate escutcheon for younger branches 
of the Park Hall Ardens, just as the fesse 
cheequy was for the older branch. At least 
two Warwickshire Ardens, Sir Herald de 
Arden and William, the youngest son of Sir 
Walter, bore the very arms sketched for Mary 
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Sibacinteets in 1599. The arms of the Cheshire 
Ardens were like those of the younger branch 
of the Park Hall Ardens because the two 
families were related, notwithstanding Mr. 
Baxter’s statement to the contrary. The 
action of the heralds was determined by a 
desire for correctness, not by a venal motive. 
No recognition was granted in 1599 because 
none had been asked for. The statement 
that any irregular procedure in connection 
with the Arden impalement had given rise to 
criticism and objections is not true. It was 
because of the 1596 grant that the malicious 
and envious Ralph Brooke preferred charges 
against his superiors. Mr. Baxter’s statement 
that nothing was done in the matter is not 
true either. Something was done. A special 
commission was appointed to investigate the 
charges against the College, and in 1602 the 
commission reported that the Shakespeare 
coat-of-arms had been rightly granted because 
John “hath borne magestracy and was Jus- 
tice of peace at Stratford upon Avon, he 
maried the daughter and heire of Arderne 
and was able to maintaine that estate.” 
Under the heading, “A Crucial Question,” 
Mr. Baxter devotes a chapter of his book to 
proving that the Stratfordian was so illiterate 
that he could barely write his name and that 
therefore it was impossible for him to have 
written the Shakespeare works. To accom- 
plish this marvel, our learned author pours 
out the vials of his sarcasm on Mrs. Thumm- 
Kintzel (who is a graphologist and not a 
handwriting expert) for her analysis of the 
characters of Bacon and of Shakespeare from 


their handwritings, and for her attempted | 


proof that Shakespeare’s will is a holograph, 
exposes the shallowness of Mr. Gervais and 
of Mr. Pym (not “ Pyne”) Yeatman as hand- 
writing experts, damns all handwriting ex- 
perts—and then sets himself up as one! I 
concede at once that Mr. Gervais was wholly 


in error when he identified the MS. notes in | 








a certain volume of Montaigne’s Essays as | 


being in Shakespeare’s hand, that Mr. Yeat- 
man has not proved his case, and that Mrs. 
Kintzel is not to be taken seriously. I also 
concede that Sir Sidney Lee and Professor 
Wallace are not handwriting experts,— but 
then, they never posed as such. Mr. Baxter’s 
assertion that the Shakespeare signatures on 
the deed in the Guildhall Library, on the 
mortgage in the British Museum, on the first 
page of the will, and on the Mountjoy affida- 
vit are the labored writings of a person who 
had been taught to write only his signature is 
utterly disproved by his own admissions that 





| 


young William attended the Stratford school | 


(knowing how to write was a requisite for 


| 


admission), that he was an actor (and there- 
fore had to have the knowledge requisite to 
reading the script of his parts—there were 
no typewriters then), and that these four sig- 
natures differ so much from one another that 
(to ordinary observation) they hardly look like 


| the writings of the same individual, and by 


his showing (in a Table on p. 270) that in 
these signatures alone Shakespeare wrote 
three kinds of i, of a, of h, of p, ete. An illit- 
erate person such as Mr. Baxter depicts writes 
his name always the same, does not omit the 
connecting strokes between the letters (be- 
eause he does not know their importance), 
introduces no innovations, abbreviations, 
signs of contraction, or fancy touches, and 
does not know several forms for each letter. 
He writes always one and the same. Inci- 
dentally, it may be remarked that Mr. Bax- 
ter’s facsimiles are very bad, crudely traced, 
blurred, blotted, the letters broken up, and 
are of no value whatever for the purpose for 
which they are ostensibly intended. It is also 
worthy of comment that though Mr. Baxter 
professes the greatest contempt for handwrit- 
ing experts (he is evidently not acquainted 
with the admirably scientific work in this field 
done by such men as A. S. Osborn and the 
German graphiographers), he has absolutely 
no hesitation in calling as his witnesses such 
men as Wellstood, the secretary of the Birth- 
place, Mr. Smedley, a Baconian, and others, if 
their testimony is favorable to his side of the 
ease. But it is really unreasonable to expect a 
Baconian or anti-Shakespearean to be logical 
or consistent. In this matter of calligraphy, 
Mr. Baxter does not scruple to go even fur- 
ther. Speaking of the Guildhall signature 
(he means the British Museum signature), 
he says (p. 278), on the authority of Malone, 
“Steevens acknowledged that he placed the 
a over the signature which has appeared in 
most [? some] reproductions since. It was 
the introduction of this spurious @ which 
caused him to triumphantly declare that it 
was the trap which caught Ireland in his 
forgeries.” Taught by previous experience 
we refer to Malone’s “ Inquiry,” the edition of 
1796, and find that he has been misquoted. 
On page 118 Malone says: “My engraver 
[sic —not Steevens] had made a mistake in 
placing an a over the name,” and on p. 121 
he says: “Your Lordship sees that if Mr. 
Steevens and I had maliciously intended to 
lay a trap for this fabricator [Ireland] to fall 
into, we could not have done the business 


But you will readily acquit 
us of any such intention.” 
Speaking of the autograph lately discov- 


more adroitly. 


ered by Professor Wallace, an autograph 
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whose freedom from conventionality and 
whose extremely original terminal abbrevia- 
tion irrefutably demonstrate its owner to have 
been a rapid and facile penman, Mr. Baxter 
makes the false statement that according to 
Professor Wallace the body of the affidavit 
and the deponent’s signature are in one hand 
and that we therefore now have “an entire 
page of his handwriting,” —an opinion that 
that distinguished scholar never expressed and 
that no sensible person ever could express.* 

The autographs on the last two (not “two 
last’) pages of the poet’s will, and the words 
“ By me,” are rejected by Mr. Baxter as evi- 
dence of the testator’s skill in penmanship by 
assuming and pretending to be able to prove 
that in writing them the writer’s “ blunder- 
ing hand” was guided by his attorney. In 
this way Mr. Baxter “ accounts for the strong 
resemblance of these signatures to the hand- 
writing of the will” —a resemblance which, 
in fact, does not exist. Mr. Baxter finds in 
these signatures “all the earmarks” of having 
been written in the manner he suggests, but 
he does not inform us what these earmarks 
are. Anyone who has ever given this sub- 
ject any scientific consideration knows that a 
signature written by a guided hand does 
really have certain definite characteristics 
(e.g. absence of curves, abrupt breaks in the 
strokes, sudden changes in the direction of 
the strokes, variations in the size and in the 
shading of the letters, irregularities in align- 
ment, misplaced shading, variations in pen 
pressure, evidences of hesitation and con- 
straint, zigzag lines, ete.; cf. Osborn’s “ Ques- 
tioned Documents”) of which these signatures 
show not a trace. 

Mr. Baxter vents his spleen on all those 
who have done most to bring Shakespeare 
and his writings home to us. Thus the late 
Dr. Furness, as gentle and lovable and accom- 
plished a scholar as ever drew breath, is con- 
stantly spoken of as a pedant, a “ monumental 
scholar,” a chauvinist, a man who immortal- 
ized himself by his folly, ete. Our author is 
not even above such jejune puerilities as this: 
“Furness, who for nearly forty years dis- 
turbed the black-lead market by his demand 
for pencils to write his multitudinous no’ 
(Wonderful pencils to have been able to do 
that!) 

Mr. Baxter has as little regard for the 





Ke 
Wallace, for I find that he has expressed 
does not warrant my strictures, and that it 
late Durning-Lawrence who declared them [the depo- 
d the Sa to be holographic. How I could have 


explainable only on the hesis that it 
some one of the many reviewers who eens the opin- 
Lawrence and misapplied it.” — S. A. 





rules of grammar and composition as he has 
for persons or for facts. The book is execra- 
bly written. A few illustrations will not be 
amiss: ‘One of the studies to which I de- 
voted much labor and research, and prepared 
it for the press.” “We will consider the 
biography by Knight, which forms an entire 
volume of his edition of the Shakespeare 
Works, who, to lend importance to his sub- 
ject, which he realizes we know little about, 
devotes ample space at the outset to prove 
that he was of heroic extraction.” “A biog- 
rapher may (with facility) dispose of impor- 
tant questions . . and readers confused by a 
plethora of verbiage.” “ When visited on one 
occasion by Cranmer, Hooker was found 
reading Horace.” ‘We have a well-written 
book devoted to the exploitation of the impos- 
sible theory that the play of ‘Henry V.’” 
(published in 1598) “is an autobiography en 
détail of the Stratford actor, written, we are 
told, after the writer had ‘shed tears of 
regret’ over the untimely fate of Huth who 
wrote a life of Buckle” (who died in 1862). 
“*Hamlet’.. was a youthful production 
earried on his flight to London in his pocket.” 
“We see her [i.e. Judith] as Volumnia in a 
portrait of Mary Arden, his mother.” “ Hav- 
ing become dilapidated, John Ward, already 
mentioned, . . an actor, . . was in Stratford 
. . and conceived the idea of restoring it.” 
Poor dilapidating John Ward! 
SamMvuEL A. TANNENBAUM. 








A CURIOSITY IN LITERARY HISTORY.* 


When a woman does anything amazing, prov- 
erbial wisdom tells us: ‘‘ Cherchez l’homme.” 
In the case of her “ History of Italian Litera- 
ture,” Miss Florence Trail has herself «gener- 
ously supplied the missing link. One of the 
last chapters of her book is an eight-page 
eulogy of the clerical polygraph, Cesare 
Cantu. This author, whose bulky literary 
baggage usually receives a scant paragraph in 
histories of literature, wrote too much to be 
accurate in anything: Like Margites of old, 
“he knew all things, but he knew them all 
badly.” He was, moreover, blinded by relig- 
ious prejudice. His “ History of Italian Lit- 
erature,” drawn from his “Universal History,” 
appears to be the vade mecum of the present 
author. 

The following is Miss Trail’s plan for her 
work: “To those [writers] of the first impor- 
tance I have devoted a biographical sketch and 
an analysis. Those of the second class are 


*A History 1 ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Florence Trail. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
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represented by a biographical sketch and a 
translation. The third class have only the 


sketch; and the fourth are mentioned in pass- | 


ing, or in foot-notes.” Thus it appears that to 


Miss Trail’s mind biography is of primary | 
consequence in literary history. Unfortu- | 
nately, her “sketches” are by no means always | 
accurate, and rarely show any effort to estab- | 
lish the relation between biographical details | 
Following Canti, | 


and literary production. 


by whom “never in a single instance is an 


author’s work separated from his character,” | 
she is at great pains to tell us that this man’s | 
life was blameless, this one’s stained with | 
immorality. She is rather too generous in | 


distributing the orange-blossom wreath of 
purity. Suffice it to say that castae mores 
were not as common in the Renaissance, for 
instance, as her account of certain authors 
would imply. This mania for shielding her 
heroes leads her into some strange interpreta- 
tions. 
life was wholly immaculate. 
unqualified approval to only two writers,— 
Dante and Manzoni.) 
to understand the bitter reproaches of Beatrice 


at the summit of the mountain of Purgatory. | 


She interprets the “dark wood” at the begin- 
ning of the poem as “the moral and political 
disorder of Italy.” 


euria, whose supreme characteristic is ava- 
rice.” The usual interpretation would give 
these lines a direct bearing on the poet’s per- 
sonal experience,— the dark wood represents 
worldliness, and the beasts bad habits that 
prevent his reform. The old commentators 
interpreted the latter as luxury, pride, and 
avarice; but the most modern view, which 
would make Dante’s meaning still more per- 
sonal, is that the beasts represent incontinence, 
violence, and fraud. It will be remembered 
that the wolf of incontinence proved the great- 
est obstacle to Dante’s progress. However it 
may be, few scholars contend to-day that the 
poet’s errors were all intellectual. Canta and 
Miss Trail forget that to Dante’s mind unchas- 
tity was a venial sin compared to heresy. Per- 
haps they would exonerate him from both. A 
serious error in the interpretation of the poem 
is Miss Trail’s statement that Dante “ had not 
been guilty of the crimes of the Inferno, . . 
but he has committed (as who has not?) the 
sins of the Purgatorio.” Once more she for- 
gets that the sins punished are the same; only 
failure to repent condemns souls to hell. 
Another exasperating trait of Miss Trail’s 
is the unreserved statement as fact of hypo- 
theses which please her. For instance, she 


Thus she tells us that Dante’s private | 
(Canta gave his | 
_ would seem to be the least important part of 
Hence she is at a loss | 


For her the three beasts | 
who obstruct the poet’s passage are “envious | 
Florence,” “ proud France,” and “the Roman | 


declares that Petrarch’s lady-love was Madame 
Laura de Sade. “This object of his [Pe- 
trarch’s} life-long affection was not only a 
married woman, but continued to live in peace 
and happiness with her husband, and became 
the mother of eleven children.” And Madame 
Laura de Sade receives the well-earned eulogy 
for her virtue. 

As for the analyses, they deal with well 
known works, and are rarely used to bring 
out the distinctive features of the author’s 
thought. The translations are fair, sometimes 
happy; but, with the analyses, they seem 
meant to take the place of any general esti- 
mate of the author’s contribution to the 
thought of his time or of his relations to others. 
A large number of writers are “ mentioned in 
passing.” It would have been better to omit 
them altogether, for the information given is 
searcely more than could be found in a pocket 
encyclopedia. 

It will be noted that Miss Trail says nothing 
about critical estimates in her plan. This 


a history of literature. As a matter of fact, 
such criticism as one finds is thrown out in the 
form of obiter dicta. The two examples which 


| follow will perhaps spare the reader vain re- 


grets. The first deals with Boccaccio (ana- 
thema to Canta), who is accorded a “ sketch” 
and a brief statement of the subjects of his 
works. 

“Tt is most deplorable that the subject matter 
of these ‘Tales’ has made it necessary for the 
literary world to relegate them to an ignominious 
obseurity. Boccaccio is now known simply as the 
author of a book which cannot be read: too 
immoral to be fairly criticised; too offensive for 
vituperation. The only endurable ‘Tales’ are 


| those of ‘Lisa’s love for King Alphonso,’ and 


‘The Marquis of Saluzzo and Griselda.’” 

The second judgment is like unto the first. The 
writer has just summarized a story of Ban- 
dello’s in which a woman’s virtue stands the 
test. She concludes: 

“ This story of the complete triumph of a brave, 
high-spirited woman sets the ball in motion which 
is to produce the modern novel. It will not stop 
until it has completely annihilated all the Tom 
Joneses and the Roderick Randoms.” 

On finishing Miss Trail’s book, we have but 
one regret: if only she had simply translated 
Canti’s “ History,” she would have amused us 


still more. Bens. M. Woopsrinee. 








The first volume of an “Oxford Treasury of 
French Literature,” compiled by Mr. A. @. 
Latham, and extending from the “Song of Ro- 
land ” to the “ Memoirs” of St. Simon, is soon to 
appear from the Oxford University Press. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 


With “These Twain” Mr. Arnold Bennett 
emerges from his occupation with other mat- 
ters and finishes, for the time being at least, 
his great achievement, the “Clayhanger” 
series. The completed work now stands up 
in contemporary fiction something as a great 
cathedral stands up above a crowded town. 


It is unlike a cathedral in that it has very | 


little that is religious about it, but it is like it 
in that it is a great monument of popular 
life with one definite purpose and a thousand 
details. 
in looking at this or that piece of carving, bit 
of sculpture, problem of architecture; or one 
ean take in the unity of the whole. 
nett has already given us a book about Edwin 
Clayhanger and another about Hilda Less- 


two. 

The book has a unity in itself, and anyone 
may read it with pleasure and comprehension 
by itself. But of course it begins with what 
has been given before. It is the same Edwin, 
grown to manhood and still a boy in some 
ways (just as Hilda is in some ways still a 
girl) ; he is, as before, cautious and hesitating 
yet managing to be successful, longing for ro- 
mance yet resigned to an ordinary existence, 
grandiose in conception and slip-shod in exe- 
eution, making everything do while it would 
and waiting for things to turn up, timid and 
proud, meditative and judicial, and yet gener- 
ally saying, “ What does it matter? ”—a rebel 
against authority yet outwardly apologetic, 
vowing he would never again do what he was 
about to do the next day, wishing for adven- 


ture yet devoted to his home and dependent | 


on its hundred minor comforts, undecided for 


months and acting on the spur of a moment’s | 


impulse,— altogether a very inconsistent and | today, especially those writers who devote 


| themselves to telling the life-story of one or 
Not beautiful apparently, originally an “ugly | . . 


young woman” and still with the same olive | 


human person. So, also, is it the same Hilda. 


complexion and black hair and thick eye- 


brows, but always attractive, full of vitality, | interested in the working out of some definite 


of a passionate vibrating voice, with sparkling 
eyes, making cheerily the most outrageous 


and understanding in a flash that he loved 


her, a woman of most tantalizing psychology, | 
only part woman in fact and part child, part | 


sibyl, yet always tingling with life, bent on 
having her own way because she knew better 
than he what was best, over-valuing what she 
had not and depreciating what was hers, pos- 


*Tuese Twarn. By Arnold Bennett. 
H. Doran Co. 
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| is plain: 
One can spend an hour here or there | 


Mr. Ben- | 





sessed by irresistible desires and acquiescing 
in a commonplace round of affairs,—on the 
whole, quite as inconsistent and human as her 
husband. 

Being married, and settled down in Bur- 
sley, these two were, like many other mar- 
ried people, intent on their own particular 
business and their own particular desires, as 
well as on the life in common which is the 
necessity of married life. Edwin is the 
clearer figure—in fact the story is chiefly 
told from his standpoint,— and his position 
he is comfortably situated and 
wishes to remain so. The excitements and 
enthusiasms and revolts of youth have passed, 
and he has settled down into a prosperous 
business man who has few desires beyond 
business success and home comfort. Hilda is 





er an \ : | not so obvious, but whatever she is she is 
ways; this third gives us the union of the | 


something altogether different from that. 


| She is continually reaching out, and always 


seeing things that she wants more than the 
things she has got. The two are in love— 
even, it would seem, when they passed Mr. 
Bennett’s three-year limit,— but neither is so 
much in love as to sympathize deeply with 
the other’s desires or habits or ways of doing 
or looking at things. 

We might easily enough suppose that there 
is no more definite idea controlling the devel- 
opment of this book than the conception of 
these very interesting characters in the given 
situation, and the willingness to have them 
act in a natural and characteristic way. That 
is enough for many a novelist. Tourgueniéff 
used to say, we are told by Mr. James, that 
his idea was to think of interesting people, 
being sure that they would behave in an inter- 
esting way. That is an ultra-realistic view,— 
it says, Whatever happens is a story. There 
are people who seem to have some such idea 


another. On the other hand, however, there 
are those whose handling of their action is 
controlled in some way or other. Some are 


course of events bound up in a mystery, or an 


. | adventure, or an achievement. Some develop 
remarks that ever woman had made in the | 


Five Towns, hating Edwin for opposing her | 


their course of events so as to present some 
definite idea or theory. Mr. Bennett has not 
of late been one of those who cared much for 
a definite course of action; nor is he so in this 
his latest book. Nor does he as a rule use his 
action as the form of an idea. In this case, 
it is true, the action is definitely modelled by 
a clear conception, and that conception a 
fundamental proposition (it might seem) to 
married life. The first announcement of the 
book, and its title, show that it deals with 
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marriage. Incidents in the story, so 


they have anything to do with each other, are | 
illustrations or developments of this idea. | 


The end of the book is a discovery (by Edwin) 
of the controlling principle which has so far 
enabled him to be successful in married life. 
It might be added that the publishers tell us 
that “Readers new to Bennett . . will find 
here their own married lives interpreted to 
themselves.” It is not clear whether those 
who have read Bennett before will know bet- 
ter than to look for an interpretation of mar- 


riage or anything else; but the idea of the | 


publishers seems clearly to be that this recital 
of the married life of Edwin and Hilda was 
modified and formed by a desire on the part 
of the author to present the fundamentals of 
the marriage state. It is true that he deals 
with one marriage only, and that he alludes 
to two other marriages as being in Edwin’s 
mind very different affairs. But the thing 
he presents with most conviction is Edwin’s 
discovery at the end of the book. These books 
begin with Clayhanger at the bridge, and 
they end there; they begin with Clayhanger 
looking forward in life, and they end twenty- 
five years later with his looking back on it. 
What he thinks at the beginning is very 
indefinite, but what he thinks at the end is 
very definite. At the beginning he wants to 
get out and be himself; at the end he sees 
that there is much that is wrong in the world 


and that “right living” means the acceptance | 


of injustice and the excusing of the inexcusa- 
ble. He sees that people who are married 
must often. yield to what seems obviously 


loved ones. This was no novelty. “It was 
banal; it was commonplace; it was what 
everyone knew.” Clayhanger had known it 


ize it. 

This seems to give the idea that marriage 
is a great and passionate war; its bed-rock 
foundation being the idea of each for himself. 


Love and hate seem not only consistent but | 


undistinguishable. Its partners are indis- 
pensable to each other and intolerable. They 


are irrational, and they think each other so; | 


yet when they kiss each other they are recon- 
ciled to what in the abstract they cannot 
bear. Such a view of marriage, thoroughly 
realized, made a part of one, felt in one’s 
bones, become a dominant factor in one’s 


domestic cosmos, would—it seems— make | 


admit that that life must have been like that. 
tempers who had got into the habit of living | 


life much easier for persons of incompatible 


together. 


rience of Hilda and Edwin an interpretation 
of his own marriage (or possibly hers, though 


| the book seems written from the masculine 


standpoint), it will be well’ to remember that 
in older days Mr. Bennett “took a malicious 
and frigid pleasure, as I always do, [he adds] 
in setting down facts which are opposed to 
accepted sentimental falsities.” The facts of 
“These Twain” are certainly opposed to some 
accepted sentimental falsities; but it may be 
that, fact or no fact, they do not constitute a 
generalization. Seekers after light on the 
dark river will probably find.this interpreta- 
tion of the problem of marriage as serious 
and profound as Mr. Bennett’s interpretation 
of the problem of evil in the world. Many 
people cannot see reason or justice in hus- 
band or wife and yet still love and like to 


| please each other. In like manner, people 


who do wrong incomprehensibly are yet 


_ driven to do so by an irresistible force— 


namely, they like to please themselves. In 
both cases they do what they want to do. 
This comes very near to “A is A,” the princi- 
ple of identity which is the foundation of 


| logical thought. 


Mr. Bennett would probably disclaim teach- 
ing. When he wishes to teach he writes a 
“pocket philosophy.” In his novels he tells 


_ of people who lived and acted thus and thus. 


His telling is always interesting. Sometimes 
he is objective, as they say, and tells how 
everything and everybody looked. He always 
seems to know, though it does not always 


_oceur to him to say much about it. Some- 
great injustice or unreason on the part of | 
others merely because whether they be unjust, | 
unreasonable, or whatever else, they are the | 


times he is satirical,— indeed. he always seems 
a little outside the people he tells us of, never 
quite to sympathize with them; and in such 
a position one can hardly help being a little 
satirical now and then. Sometimes he is ex- 


| travagant, like the Bennett of old times, the 
before, but not until now did he fully real- | 


Bennett of “ Hugo” or “The Grand Babylon 


| Hotel”; and that, after all, is only another 


way of being satirical. Most often, however, 
he is telling us of the inner life of one or 
another. It is because he knows these things 
that he can tell the story. He knows what 
Edwin Clayhanger thought and wanted, and 
why he did things; and he knows also about 
Hilda, though not quite so well; and he knows 
about the others, for of course the book is full 
of living real people. How he knows these 
mysteries of the human heart no one can tell; 
but that he does know is clear from the con- 
sistency, the firmness, of the general view. 
He does not say, “Life is like this,” but we 


There is possibly one thing more to say. 
We can imagine that a novelist should know 
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precisely how his people looked, and how 
their surroundings looked, and what every- 
body did. We can imagine, too, that a nov- 
elist should know everything that his people 
felt, thought, wished, and so on,—in fact, 
that is part of the game. But given the sec- 
ond supposition, does a novelist do the fair 
thing by us if he withholds information con- 
cerning certain very large elements in the 
lives he is presenting to us? In this book we 
are told much, but much is withheld. We 
have very slight knowledge of how Edwin 
conducted his business; we are told that he 
prospered and became well off, but it seems 
astonishing that such should be the case. We 
also have the very slightest notion of what 
this couple thought of religious matters; it is 
evident that they thought something, and we 
should say from general principles and pre- 
vious knowledge that they thought the matter 
of some importance. But we know little of it. 
Mr. Bennett presumably feels that he has told 
all that is necessary for normally informed peo- 
ple about their relations as man and wife; but 
in that matter people are so unexpected that 
common inference is easily at fault. So there 
are considerable gaps in our acquaintance 
with the situation. Business, religion, sex,— 
these are likely to be dominant forces in the 
personal life; it may be that the result Mr. 
Bennett presents was caused by reasons of 
which he does not tell us. 

But in spite of all such things, the book, as 
well as the completed trilogy, is a great 
achievement. It gives us a sense of reality, 
of life as we find it, difficult to get elsewhere. 
And it gives that strange sense of satisfaction 
with life and approval of it that is a result 


of great art. Epwarp E. Hatz. 








HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
II. 


BioGRAPHY AND HIsTorY. 


Excellent for its presentation of the real Clara 
n, as portrayed by her own pen, is Dr. Perey 

i. Epler’s biography of that famous woman — 
the authorized biography and a work bearing every 
mark of faithful industry on the part of its author. 
“The Life of Clara Barton” (Macmillan) is not 
unlike Sir Edward Cook’s recent account of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, being largely autobiographic in 
method, and nearly as substantial in bulk, though 


brought within the limits of a single volume. But | 
the resemblance is not confined to externals; the | 


same keen observation and gift of humorous ex- 


pression appear in the quoted letters and diaries | 
of each. Laughter must have been a necessity to | 
both, else the strain of the horrors they forced | 
| of the book. 


themselves to face would have been unendurable. 





Clarissa Harlowe Barton — it is amusing to think 
of her having been christened “Clarissa Har- 
lowe ”’ — died tliree years ago, and this interval 
her biographer has put to good use in making as 
complete and as accurate as possible his record of 
the great work done by the founder of the Amer- 
ican branch of the Red Cross Society. Many por- 
traits of “the Angel of the Battle Field” are 
given, with numerous other illustrations. 


“The Passing of the Armies” is not a pacifist 
tract, but “an account of the final campaign of 
the Army of the Potomac, based upon personal 
reminiscences of the Fifth Army Corps,” and its 
author is General Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain, 
whose death as the book was about to go to the 
printer made necessary its final revision by his 
children. The extraordinary range of the author’s 
talents adds to the interest of this his last work 
as a writer. Perhaps he is best remembered as 
president of Bowdoin College from 1876 to 1883, 
where also he had distinguished himself as teacher 
and lecturer. Theology, languages, literature, law 
—all these he seems to have taught with success; 
and in the larger world he won fame as a military 
commander, filled a position of some importance 
in the civil service, visited Italy and Egypt in 
later life, and from time to time acquitted him- 
self most creditably as a public speaker. Thus. 
his contribution to our Civil War history is more- 
than the record of a mere soldier; it is a schol- 
arly and readable book, with the fresh interest. 
belonging to personal recollections of great events. 
Mr. George Haven Putnam writes a short bio- 
graphical introduction, and the book is published,. 
with portraits and maps, by the firm of which he 
is head. 

Life is felt by many to be too short to admit of" 
even a single rapid reading of Gibbon’s great his- 
torical work, and to these a book like Mr. H. B. 
Cotterill’s “ Medieval Italy” (Stokes) offers a 
welcome epitome of later Roman history, with 
much additional matter to illustrate and make 
more interesting the chronicle of the thousand 
years (305-1313) covered by the survey. As its 
title-page announces, the book contains not only 
“a brief historical narrative,” but also “ chapters 
on great episodes and personalities and on sub- 
jects connected with religion, art, and literature.” 
To each of the five parts into which the subject 
naturally divides itself is prefixed “a brief account 
of the political events of the period in question,” 
and these summaries, the author hopes, “ will. 
enable the reader to frame, or perhaps I should’ 
say to arrange in chronological order and per- 
spective, the contents of those chapters in which: 
with a freer hand I sketch certain interesting: 
episodes and personalities, endeavouring by means: 
of quotation and description to add a little in the: 
way of local colour and portraiture.” Thus the: 
drum-and-trumpet part of the story is made not. 
to intrude upon the more richly significant and 
far more readable portions of the work. A profu- 
sion of illustrations, some in photogravure, with 
tables, maps, footnotes, and index, contribute in 
their several ways to the usefulmess: and! interest. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
A devoted Meredithian, designated on the title- 


page with no superfluity of printer's ink as | 


“¥. E.. Green,” gives us an’ excellent descriptive 
volume on Meredith’s country, with frequent quo- 
tations from the novelist’s letters and a fine series 
of illustrations (photogravures and line draw- 


ings), including a “view from George Meredith’s | 
window,” “George Meredith’s chilet,” and “the | 
Crossways,” by Mr. Elliott Seabrooke. “The Sur- | 
rey Hills,” as the book is called, is not exclusively | 
or even chiefly devoted to Meredith, but certain | 
chapters, as “On Box Hill with Meredith,” and | 


“Over Ranmore to Diana’s House,” take their 
note from Diana’s creator. Elsewhere there is an 
abundance of wide-ranging allusion and miscel- 
laneous dialogue to diversify the description, which 
itseif is generously interlarded with local history. 
On an early page a misprint that will vex the 
author, and that he will be glad to have corrected 


in later editions, gives us “ the dramatic extension | 
of the old peasant stock, as its vitality was low- | 


ered by the successive general Enclosure Acts,” 
where “extension” should undoubtedly be “ ex- 
tinction.” As an informal and attractive guide to 
some of the more interesting parts of Surrey, the 
es could hardly be better. (Frederick Warne 
& Co.) 

“Tt ain’t much trouble for me to take care of 
my family,” said the New England farmer’s hired 
man; “I git ’em all under cover every time I put 
on my hat.” With such characteristic bits of 
shrewdly humorous Yankee talk does Mr. Clifton 


Johnson enliven the pages of his latest “ High- | 
ways and Byways” book, being the seventh in the | 


series and devoted to New England. Not a sys- 
tematic and consequently unentertaining guide- 
book have we here, any more than in the preceding 
volumes of the set; 


of the soil. The chapters on “Artemus Ward’s 


Town,” “Old Put’s Country,” “August in the | 
Berkshire Hills,” and “ Nantucket Days” are not | 


half bad, to put it mildly. As is his custom, the 
author profusely illustrates his book with camera 
glimpses of life, both still and of a less reposeful 
sort, all admirably typical of the region and people 
concerned. It is cheering to find so much of rural 
New England still unspoiled, uncorrupted, un- 
sophisticated. “Highways and Byways of New 
England” is published by the Macmillan Co. 
Luckily there are no such melancholy associa- 


tions connected with the many beautiful illustra- | 


tions that go to the making of “ Paris, Past and 


Present” (Lane) as link themselves to-day with | 
similar representations of many French cities not | 


a hundred miles from Paris. This notable collec- 
tion of colored and uncolored drawings, etchings, 
lithographs, and other products of artistic skill, 
not far from two hundred in number, is edited by 
Mr. Charles Holme, with text by Mr. E. A. Tay- 
lor, and constitutes a special autumn number of 
“The International Studio.” Old prints and a 
great number of later artists have been drawn 
upon, so that we have glimpses of the French 


but rather a collection of | 
sketches, full of character and not seldom redolent | 
| character, including information useful to the tour- 





| eapital from 1539 to the present time, grouped 


under three headings: “The Rivers, Bridges and 
Quays,” “Old Streets, Houses and Markets,” and 
“Public Buildings, Monuments and Gardens.” 
Brief preliminary surveys from Mr. Taylor’s pen 
introduce the several sections, and a general intro- 
duction follows the table of contents. Issued in 
paper covers, the work offers opportunity to 
exercise judgment and taste in giving it a suitable 
binding. 

Travel and adventure, hunting and sight-seeing, 
in all latitudes and longitudes, are brought within 
the covers of a good-sized volume edited by Mr. 
A. G. Lewis and entitled “Sport, Travel, and 
Adventure” (London: T. Fisher Unwin). Fifty- 
four books by writers of wanderiustig propensi- 
ties have been drawn upon for suitable selections 
and illustrations, and the whole is a lively collee- 
tion of travellers’ tales. Satisfactory though the 
editor’s selections are in the main, it is somewhat 
surprising to find many topics represented by 
writers that are by no means the ones first sug- 
gesting themselves as the likeliest to be quoted 
from. Aretic exploration, for instance, gives us 
not a line from Captain Peary’s books; African 


| adventure calls forth nothing from Livingstone’s 


or Stanley’s noted chronicles; Swiss mountain- 
climbing is unillustrated by anything from Whym- 


| per; and though forbidden Tibet is opened to our 


view, it is not by Mr. Henry Savage Landor. But 
we have passages from Colonel Roosevelt and 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis and Miss Annie §. 
Peck, and many other hardy adventurers, and we 
must not complain. 

Mr. Albert G. Robinson, who has both visited 
and written about the Philippines and Cuba and 
Porto Rico, adds another book to his list in 


| “Cuba, Old and New” (Longmans), a survey of 


the salient points in the island’s history, with ehap- 
ters of a descriptive and otherwise instructive 


ist who at this season is tempted to escape the 
northern rigors by a sojourn in the Pearl of the 
Antilles. Cuba’s needs and imperfections are not 
overlooked by the author, whose twenty years of 
more or less immediate contact with its affairs enti- 
tle him to speak understandingly. “ Full assur- 
ance of peace and order,” he believes, “ will come 
only when the people of the island, whether plant- 
ers or peasants, see clearly the difference between 
a government conducted in their interest and a 
government conducted by Cubans along Spanish 
lines.” Photographs by Mr. Robinson illustrate 
the volume. 

New Mexico’s old mission churches are disap- 
pearing with alarming rapidity, far more from the 
ravages of man than from those of nature; and 
hence Dr. L. Bradford Prince does well to issue 
at this time his long-contemplated volume on 
“Spanish Mission Churehes of New Mexico” 
(The Toreh Press). Much more interesting he 
believes these churches to be than the similar 
structures of California, about which so many 


_ books have been written, while the riches of the 


Sunshine State in this particular remain practi- 
eally unknown. Half a hundred or more of 
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relics of a romantic past are pictured by the 
camera and described by the pen in his book, 
which has also an abundance of historical infor- 
mation such as few besides the author could have 
supplied. But he adds no index to this rich store 
of material. Otherwise the work makes a most 
favorable impression. 


NATURE AND Ovut-Door LiFe. 


No one having any knowledge of birdless Italy 
will refuse to commend the purpose of Mr. Ernest 
Harold Baynes’s “ Wild Bird Guests: How to 
Entertain Them” (Dutton). It has long been the 
author’s belief that “the final solution of the prob- 
lem of wild bird conservation lay, not in the enact- 
ing of more or better laws, necessary as those laws 
are, but in the creation of such an interest in, and 
love for birds, that a very large majority of peo- 
ple will have not only no desire to destroy them, 
but will actually fight to prevent their destruc- 
tion; and that the birds themselves will become 
as safe as valuable private property.” Well- 
informed chapters on our feathered friends, their 
habits, their enemies, their value in more senses 
than one, and how to promote their well-being, 
follow the hortatory foreword; and numerous 
photogravure illustrations, many from the author’s 
own camera, are interspersed. Meriden, N. H., 
“the Bird Village” and the author’s home, plays 
a prominent part in the book, which ends with 
useful instructions how to form bird clubs and 
thus add to the bird villages throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Baynes evidently knows how to make 
friends of the birds, and he seems likely also to 
make friends of his readers. 

No extraordinary experiences of a wild-fowler, 
no record-breaking “bags” of mallard, widgeon, 
teal, pochard, pintail, and their kind, no freezing 
nights in an open boat, heroically survived by this 
same hardy fowler in his valorous campaigns 
against the feathered tribes that sweep over the 
waters of estuaries and marshes — nothing what- 
ever of this sort will be found in Mr. W. H. Hud- 


son’s “Adventures among Birds” (Kennerley), the 


ornithographic record of a bird-lover, not the san- 
guinary chronicle of a bird-killer. He regards 
birds as “ vertebrates and relations, with knowing, 
emotional, thinking brains like ours, and with 
senses like ours, only brighter.” Mr. Hudson’s 
literary style has been warmly praised by others 
besides Mr. John Galsworthy, who says of him, 
furthermore, that “ he is the finest living observer, 
and the greatest living lover of bird and animal 
life, and of Nature in her moods.” A few of his 
chapter-headings, such as “Bird Music,” “In a 
Green Country in Quest of Rare Songsters,” “Ava- 
lon and a Blackbird,” and “ The Marsh Warbler’s 
Music,” will here sufficiently indicate the char- 
acter of his book. A word of perhaps not super- 
fluous caution from the publishers admonishes the 
reader not to confuse the author with that other 
writer of note, Mr. William Henry Hudson. 

Mr. Emerson Hough, the author of “Out of 
Doors” (Appleton), seems to have hunted and 
camped and communed with nature from Mexico’s 
troubled border to Alaska’s icy strand, and in his 





new book he communicates in racy and pictur- 
esque language the ripe results of his varied expe- 
riences in the wild. Both the broad fundamentals 
of successful camping and the superstructure of 
minute details are to be found in his useful and 
entertaining manual. Among other notable chap- 
ters mention should be made of his dissertations on 
“The Woman in Camp,” “ Getting Lost and What 
to Do about it,” and “The Faculty of Observa- 
tion.” Here are his concluding remarks upon the 
properly constructed camp stew: “ Fed upon this 
manner of manna— or manna of manner, as they 
would say in New York — you shall go forth and 
prevail mightily in the land. As to what such a 
stew as this would mean to a party of tired coon 
hunters at midnight’s holy hour — hush, man, let 
us not speak of sacred matters! ” 


Both’ novel and practical in its scheme is Mr. 
Leicester Bodine Holland’s horticultural manual, 
“The Garden Bluebook” (Doubleday). Peren- 
nials only, as is indicated in a subtitle, are consid- 
ered by the author; but as nearly two hundred of 
these are included in the book the proposed garden 
need not lack for richness and variety. A folding, 
linen-backed, colored chart begins the volume and 
shows with much ingenuity in disposition of hues 
and seale-markings how and when and where to 
expend your horticultural energies in order to pro- 
duce the most striking and picturesque effects. 
Other charts and plans follow, and the body of the 
book is devoted to descriptions and illustrations of 
the principal perennials, in alphabetic order on 
the right-hand pages, with blank forms, on the 
left-hand, to be filled in with observations and 
additions by the gardener owning the book. A 
many-hued perennial garden almost exhales its 
fragrance on the cover, and the more subdued half- 
tone lavishly illustrates the pages of the book. 
The Christmas holidays might be given to less 
profitable and also less pleasant uses than the 
planning of one’s garden of perennials with the 
help of “ The Garden Bluebook.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Not as an argument for military preparedness, 
we are glad to note, does Mr. John Martin Ham- 
mond offer to view the dismantled and crumbling 
condition of our older fortresses, but as a study in 


what is historic and often picturesque. “ Quaint. 


and Historie Forts of North America” (Lippin- 
eott) he entitles his splendid volume, a work simi- 
lar in wealth of descriptive and illustrative matter 
to his “ Colonial Mansions of Maryland and Dela- 
ware.” It is on the Atlantic seaboard, naturally, 
that he finds the greater number of our weather- 
worn fortifications, though the Alamo, Fort Lara- 
mie, Fort Vancouver, and other storied redoubts 
in the South, West, and North, claim their meas- 
ure of attention. Of our “most important En- 
glish military work of early Colonial days,” Fort 
Independence, in Boston harbor, he writes, with 
an eye for the picturesque rather than for the 
bare reality, that “on any bright and cheering 
day throngs ean be found at the old fort, of 
various classes and of widely sundered poles of 
thought.” On some holidays this may be true, but 
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fort not at all thronged with visitors of any class 


or of any pole of thought whatsoever. Good illus- | 


trations in abundance adorn the book. 


recent “Atlantic” articles on “The House in 


Henry Street” (Holt), the story of a vocation or | 
mission promptly and gladly accepted some five | 
and twenty years ago by a young graduate of a | 


New York training school for nurses, and leading 


to more beneficent, more wide-reaching results than | 
could have been dreamed of at the outset. In a | 
straightforward manner that devoted friend of | 
suffering and unfortunate humanity, as it toils | &@ n : 
| tainly a rich and readable volume, and it has a 


and struggles on the East Side of our cosmopoli- 


tan metropolis, tells the story of her labors amid | 


that grimy and often cheerless environment; and 
the story divides itself into chapters on such 
varied though related themes as the establishment 
of visiting nurses, the relations between the nurse 


and the community, children and play, children | 


who work, the handicapped child, youth and trades 
unions, weddings and social halls, friends of Rus- 
sian freedom, social forces, and new Americans in 


their relation to our institutions and policies. A | 
number of noted philanthropists, such as Madame | 
Ernest | 
Crosby, and Father McGlynn, pass across the | 


Breshkovsky, Prince Kropotkin, Mr. 
pages of the book and add to its interest. Its 
message of good will to all mankind is one espe- 
cially suited to the season. Mr. Abraham Phil- 


lips’s etchings and drawings, often of an appealing | 
nature in their representations of the joys and | 
sorrows of the poor, supplement very fittingly the | 
photographie illustrations that help to convey the | 


book’s message and lesson. 

Near the end of July of last year, with no slight- 
est foreboding of the troubled days so soon to 
follow, Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton of 


Philadelphia landed at Plymouth, England, to pur- | 
sue the studies that have now resulted in a pleasing | 3 - 
volume entitled “English Ancestral Seones of | Cross workers. With Dr. Epler’s life of Clara 


The Washing- | 


Noted Americans” (Lippincott). 
tons, the Franklins, the Penns, with other families 


of lesser note, are here traced back to their trans- | 


atlantic cradles, and the faithful camera has been 
put to good use in conveying a vivid impression 


of these remote origins. The book is, as the author | 
had hoped it would be, an interesting reminder of | 


“the rock from whence we were hewn and the pit 
from whence we were digged.” A wealth of his- 


torical and genealogical lore is contained between | Marvin on an early page of his “Fireside Papers” 


the book’s covers, and especial mention may be 


made of certain fresh material concerning Frank- | tone and temper of the book. Here, as in the 


| s*E i k- ” high 
Bie, Rawle Spence cage ‘he hen eadanwened co to | same author’s “ Excursions of a Book-Lover,” hig 


arrange his “Hero Tales and Legends of the | with quaint and curious lore of various kinds, with 


| eriticism of books and men, and with quotation 


lin’s visit to Ecton, the home of his ancestors. 


Rhine” (Stokes) that they may “illustrate a 
Rhine journey from sea to source —the manner 
in which the majority of visitors to Germany will 
make the voyage — and to this end the tales have 
been marshalled in such form that a reader sitting 
on the deck of a Rhine steamer may be able to 
peruse the legends relating to the various locali- 


ties in their proper order as he passes them.” 
Why, then does he place the story of the Lorelei 
at the very beginning and not later when the high- 


| lands, where the Loreleiberg may be supposed to 
Very wisely has it been decided to issue in book- | 
form and with additions Miss Lilian D. Wald’s 


stand, have been reached by the Rhine-ascending 
traveller? Diligence in collecting and narrative 
skill in relating these legends are shown by the 
compiler, who claims for his book more critical 
and selective acumen and more of the romantic 
Rhine atmosphere than are to be found in other 
similar compilations. The very places concerned 
have been visited in quest of the most authentic 
form of each tale, “and only the most character- 
istic and original versions and variants . . have 
gained admittance to the collection.” It is cer- 


map of the Rhine country, a combined index and 
glossary, and many illustrations (in color and 
otherwise) by an artist in evident sympathy with 
the purpose of the book. 

Not the least part of the burden of the present 
war is borne by the Red Cross, and its services 
have never before been offered so generously or to 
so vast a body of sufferers. Timely, therefore, is 
the appearance of a book giving a more compre- 
hensive account of this organization and its labors 
for humanity than has hitherto been available in 
English. “Under the Red Cross Flag at Home 
and Abroad” (Lippincott) is written by Miss 
Mabel T. Boardman, Chairman National Relief 
Board, American Red Cross, and naturally con- 
cerns itself especially with the American branch 
of the society, dating from 1881 and claiming 
Clara Barton as its first leader and presiding offi- 
cer. The record of its beneficent labors in fire 
and flood, tornado and earthquake, war and pesti- 
lence, is traced with considerable detail down to 


| and ineluding its activities in the war now devas- 


tating Europe and extending even beyond its 
borders. The revised Treaty of Geneva is ap- 
pended, and illustrations from photographs show 
the varied nature of the demands made upon Red 


Barton and Miss Boardman’s history of the Red 
Cross, both books of the present season, we have 
small exeuse if we remain ignorant of what this 
charitable association has done in the past and is 


| doing in the present. 


“Tt is commonly charged against philosophers 
that they have little patriotism. It does not occur 
to those who prefer the charge that philosophers 
may have something better about which to concern 
themselves.” Thus writes Dr. Frederic Rowland 


(Sherman), and the passage well illustrates the 


thinking and ripened wisdom mingle enjoyably 


and translation of poetry from divers sourees. © 
Mr. Alfred Noyes he well says that “he has writ- 


ten too much for the years of his literary pil- 


erimage thus far. We have from his pen some 
good things, more that are poor, and none yet 
that take commanding place and give promise of 
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enduring.” With such themes as the loneliness of 
genius, the philosophic temper, human derelicts, 
Maupassant and Poe, and the River of Oblivion, 
the book holds our willing attention. 

In these days when the bottom seems to be fall- 
ing out of everything, it is no work of supereroga- 
tion to endeavor to fasten with certainty upon 
those things that are firm and imperishable. Such 
an attempt is made by Dr. Hugh Black in his con- 
tribution to this season’s books, a modest volume 
entitled “The New World” (Revell), four chap- 
ters of which have already found favor with 
magazine-readers. “The purpose of this book,” 
he explains, “is to understand the causes of unrest 
in the religion of our time, and to enforce the 
need of restatement, and if possible to indicate the 
lines of the probable statement. .. The most I 
seek to do is to suggest for a transition time like 
this a point of view that may enable some to hold 
their footing.” Accordingly, the discussion has to 
do with the spirit of the age, the changing order, 
the things that remain, and other kindred and 
fruitful themes, all handled with the author’s cus- 
tomary insight and helpful suggestiveness. 

Miss Lilian Bell tells the story of a happy 
thought and its beneficent results in “ The Story 
of the Christmas Ship” (Rand, MeNally & Co.), 
a generous octavo filled with details of the great 
charitable enterprise started by her last year in 
behalf of the hosts of children made fatherless by 
the war in Europe. Seven million gifts from 
American children went across the Atlantic in the 
U.S. 8. “Jason” and into the Christmas stockings 
of the unfortunate little folk of the warring coun- 
tries. Miss Beil writes with her usual vivacity, and 
the very aspect of her pages, with their innumer- 
able short paragraphs, their thick sprinkling of 
exclamation points, their frequent dashes, and 
other appeals to the eye, is hardly characteristic 
and perhaps not ineffective. Her portrait is the 
only illustrative feature of the book, which might 
well have been enlivened with camera views of 
incidents narrated, if such visual records had been 
available. A brilliant binding and wrapper make 
up the exterior equipment of this notable Christ- 
mas book. 

From Philip Freneau to Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar, the better-known nineteenth-century American 
poets, to the number of nearly a hundred and 
fifty, are represented in Miss Jessie B. Ritten- 
house’s pocket anthology, “The Little Book of 
American Poets” (Houghton), a companion vol- 
ume to “ The Little Book of Modern Verse ” com- 
piled by the same hand. A few overlappings in 
the two lists of verse-writers inevitably occur, 
since the end of the nineteenth century did not, 
fortunately, bring an end to all our songsters of 
that period; and where inadequate space may 
seem to have been allotted to a contemporary poet 
in the later volume, he will be found to be more 
fully represented in the earlier. In its professed 
purpose “to present in compact form some of the 
finer and more enduring things in our poetic lit- 
erature” this handy volume has attained a good 
measure of success. 





The name of Etienne de la Boétie, if known only 
by the poem of Emerson at the head of which it 
stands, helps no little to quicken interest in Mon- 
taigne’s short essay on friendship which was ad- 
dressed to this best friend of the writer. In a 
limited edition, with rubricated initials and head- 
pieces, and with other attributes of excellence, 
there are published both “ Montaigne’s Essay on 
Friendship ” and “ XXTX Sonnets by Estienne de 
la Boetie,’ translated by Mr. Louis How. Love 
and friendship are the themes of the sonnets, 
which thus appropriately supplement the prose 
treatise similarly inspired. Evident care and skill 
have been bestowed upon the rendering of both 
prose and verse, the obvious difficulties in each 
ease, and especially in the latter, being a spur to 
best endeavor. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Not unworthy of its splendid theme is the title 
chosen by Dr. J. Edward Parrott for his book, 
“The Pageant of English Literature” (Sully & 
Kleinteich), a companion volume to his similarly 
named work on English history. From the rude 
beginnings of his country’s literature down to the 
death of Tennyson he sketches in popular style 
the main facts in that literary history, with brief 
outlines or descriptions of the more famous works 
and with occasional illustrative quotations. The 
biographical element, too, is not wanting, and a 
rich pageantry of color meets the eye in half the 
numerous illustrations, chiefly from famous paint- 
ings. Ample pages, wide margins, and large print 
contribute to the book’s sumptuous appearance, 
and in its reading matter it betters expectation by 
devoting its first five chapters to the beginnings of 
literature in general — something not promised in 
the title. As giving a bird’s-eye view of its field, 
and as a useful and attractive work for young 
readers, the book is to be commended. 


All is certainly not right with the world as 
viewed by Mr. Seymour Deming in his “ profane 
baccalaureate,” “The Pillar of Fire” (Small, May- 
nard & Co.). Let us have done, he urges, with the 
smoothly conventional baccalaureate sermon and 
tell our graduating classes the plain, unvarnished 


| truth. “Are you content,” he asks, with exuberance 


| 





of rhetoric, “to sean sonorous Sophoclean odes 
which bewail a fate-begotten plague in seven-gated 
Thebes whilst there are, on the island of Manhat- 
tan, fifty-one blocks huddling 3,000 people to each, 
through which creeps the icy contagion of tubereu- 
losis?” Again: “ How shall the college be brought 
back to its rightful task,— the teaching of revolu- 
tionism? By the likes of you. Seek and ye shall 
find.”- In this vehement vein, enlivened in one 
place by a “ Socratic scherzo,” and in another by 
a list of “dishonorary degrees,” the author val- 
iantly strives to set right a world that is all wrong. 


“We are not loved as a nation,” says Professor 
Edward A. Steiner, “largely because we are not 
understood, and we are not understood because we 
do not understand ourselves, and we do not under- 
stand ourselves because we have not studied our- 
selves in the light of the spirit of other nations.” 
Something of this detached view of ourselves is 
offered in Mr. Steiner’s latest book, “ Introducing 
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the American Spirit” (Revell), in which he de- 
scribes with vivacity and humor his experience as 
host and cicerone to a visiting German of some 
note, whom he calls “ the Herr Director,” and who, 
it should be added, is accompanied by “the Frau 
Directorin.” Enthusiastic in his devotion to his 
adopted country, and with no hyphen disfiguring 
his Americanism, the host played his part so well 
as almost to overcome some of the prejudices of 
his guests from Berlin. At any rate, his effort, as 
deseribed by himself, was most creditable to him 
and is very enjoyable in the reading. 

“Tf laughing hurts you, let this book alone!” 
is the caution displayed on the wrapper of “ The 





Log of the Ark, by Noah; Hieroglyphics by Ham; | 


Excavated by I. L. Gordon and A. J. Frueh” 
(Dutton). It belongs, of course, to that class of 


might-have-been ancient humor in which Mr. | 


Maurice Baring and others have in recent years 
exercised their wits with much nimbleness and to 
the augmentation of the mirth of the world. Here 
is a specimen of Noah’s facetious manner: “I 
had everybody guessing at the supper table. I 
asked them where Moses is going to be when the 
light goes out. The officers and their wives are 
trying to guess.” The drawings that enliven this 
logbook are undeniably amusing. All interested in 
the personalities and idiosyncrasies of Noah, Shem, 
Ham, Japheth, and their respective wives, will 
find the book entertaining. 

Hawaiian legends have a quality of their own, 
even though they show many of the characteristics 
of folklore in general, and the noting of these 
points of difference and of resemblance adds to 
the enjoyment of reading such a collection as that 
edited and translated by Mr. William Drake Wes- 
tervelt under the title, “Legends of Old Hono- 
lulu.” Mr. Westervelt is a resident of Honolulu 
and has had experience in the re-telling of Polyne- 
sian stories for English-speaking readers; there- 
fore it is with more than the average folklore- 
student’s familiarity with his subject that he puts 
into literary form the twenty-five or more local 
legends which he has gathered from Hawaiian 
sourees. The book is of pleasing design, with 
tinted leaves, tinted print, and tinted half-tone 


illustrations and line drawings. It is published | 
| Peace” is the result of several months spent last 


by George H. Ellis Co., Boston. 

How the popular lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,” 
came into being, and many significant facts about 
its author, the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., 
President of Temple University, Philadelphia, are 
readably set forth by Mr. Robert Shackleton in a 
volume bearing the same title as the lecture and 
published by the Harpers. The marks of a force- 





ful personality are on everything done and every | 


word spoken by the man introduced to us by his 


present biographer, and a further tribute to his | 


striking qualities is rendered by his neighbor and 
intimate friend for thirty years, Mr. John Wana- 
maker, in a brief “ appreciation” prefixed to the 
lecture itself— for this, too, is included in the 
book. Two portraits of Dr. Conwell and other 
illustrations are inserted, and a brief autobio- 
graphie note, “ Fifty Years on the Lecture Plat- 
form,” closes the book. 


A new edition of Mr. Louis C. Elson’s “ History 
of American Music,” revised and brought down to 
date, is promised for early issue by the Mac- 
millan Co. 

“How Diplomats Make War” is the promising 
title of an anonymous volume which Mr. B. W. 
Huebseh will publish at once. The author is 
deseribed as “a British statesman.” 

“Old Familiar Faces” was the title chosen by 
the late Theodore Watts-Dunton for his volume of 
recollections of the many famous men and women 
with whom he had been on terms of friendship. 
It has just appeared in London, and will undoubt- 
edly find American publication also. The editor 
contributes an Introduction dealing with life at 
“The Pines.” 

Hon. Bertrand Russell, of Cambridge, England, 
has recently been awarded the Butler Gold Medal 
by Columbia University for the best work in 
philosophy during the past five years. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s latest book, “ Our Knowledge of the Exter- 
nal World as a Field for Scientifie Method in 
Philosophy,” was issued by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. in July of last year. 

Among other new titles announced for early 
publication by the University of Chicago Press are 
“A Short History of Belgium,” by Professor Leon 
Van der Essen; “ Individuality in Organisms,” by 
Professor Charles Manning Child; “ Publie Libra- 
ries and Literary Culture in Ancient Rome,” by 
Dr. Clarence E. Boyd; and “ Parts of the Body 
in Older Germanic and Seandinavian,” by Dr. 
Trild W. Arnoldson. 

A series of histories of the belligerents in the 
present war is announced by the Oxford University 
Press. The first two volumes will be “ The Evolu- 
tion of Prussia: The Making of an Empire,” by 
Messrs. J. A. R. Marriott and C. Grant Robertson: 
and “ The Balkans and Turkey: The History and 
Development of the Balkan States and the Turkish 
Empire,” by Messrs. Nevill Forbes, D. Mitrany, 
Arnold Toynbee, and others. 

Dr. George W. Crile, whose recently published 
volume entitled “A Mechanistic View of War and 


summer in a hospital back of the firing lines in 
France, in a recent lecture before the New York 
Academy of Medicine demonstrated the harmful 
physiological effects, likely to develop into chronic 
maladies, produced in the human body by the acids 
generated by the intense emotions caused by war, 
both on and off the battlefield. 

The “ Memoirs of M. Thiers, 1870-1873,” trans- 
lated by Mr. F. M. Atkinson, which is announced 
for immediate issue in London, will contain a con- 
siderable amount of material not included im the 


| original edition, privately printed in France, begin- 


ning with Thiers’s letters from London in the 
autumn of 1870, during his tour of the European 
capitals in the hope of winning help among neu- 
tral nations in the war with Prussia. The memoirs 
close with M. Thiers’s Presidency and the days of 
the Commune. 
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Rute of the Introduction t to iio Gilbert 
Murray’s verse translation of the “Alcestis” of 
Euripides (recently published) will remember his 
reference to an illuminating monograph written 
by Mr. J. A. K, Thomson. This is now to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., of 
London, under the title of “ The Greek Tradition : 
Essays in the Reconstruction of Ancient Thought.” 
The volume includes essays on “Greek Country 
Life,” “ The Springs of Poetry,” “Alcestis and Her 
Hero, ” “ Greek Simplicity,” ete. 

Still another magazine devoted entirely to verse 
is soon to make its appearance. This latest comer 
is called “ Contemporary Verse,” and will be pub- 
lished at 203 Chestnut Ave., Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia. Its first number, to appear in January, 
will contain contributions by Messrs. Hermann 
Hagedorn, Louis Untermeyer, Don Marquis, Rob- 
ert Haven Schauffler, Joyee Kilmer, T. A. Daly, 
Leonard Bacon, William Rose Benét, Max East- 
man, and several others. The editors of “ Contem- 
porary Verse” are Messrs. Howard S. Graham, Jr., 
Devereux C. Josephs, and Samuel MeCoy. 





A fund of $50,000 for the purpose of maintain- | 


ing in Throop College of Technology the Holder 
Chair of Biology has been established by friends 
of the late Charles Frederick Holder, who in this 
manner wish “to express their appreciation for 
his long labors in the realm of natural history, his 
steadfast devotion to sports in their most dignified 
and elevating sense, and his efforts to protect the 
wild game and fish of California.” - The knowledge 
that this tribute had been paid to him by his 
friends was a source of much satisfaction to Dr. 
Holder for several weeks before his death (which 
oceurred on October 10). Had Dr. Holder lived 
he would have held the chair during the remainder 
of his life as Professor Emeritus. 


For a considerable time Messrs. Macmillan have | 


‘had in preparation, and will shortly publish, their 
mew and final edition of the “ Short History of the 
English People,” by J. R. Green. The original 


edition, which appeared in 1874, in which there | 


‘had been inaccuracies of detail, was revised accord- 
ing to Mr. Green’s special directions. 
‘work Mrs. Green had the advantage of Mr. Green’s 
own corrections, and also in difficult questions the 
advice of the leading historians in their several 


‘departments, such as, for example, Professor Gar- | 
diner, Mr. Lecky, Lord Bryce, Bishop Stubbs, | 


Bishop Creighton, and others. This final edition, 


now about to be published, includes an epilogue | 


which continues the history to the present day. 
Sir Sidney Lee’s rewritten and enlarged Life of 
‘Shakespeare will be published this month,— just 
seventeen years after the publication of the origi- 
nal work. The biography in its new form embod- 
ies much fresh information and illustrates from 
contemporary evidence the place that Shakespeare 
filled in both the literary and social life of his day. 
The organization of the theatres with which Shake- 
speare was associated is described in the light of 
recent research, and much space is devoted to the 
experiences of ’ Shakespeare and his colleagues at 
the Courts of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. 





In this | 


Sir Sidney has consulted for the first time the wills ' 





of pean of P Cheat 8 , Stratford friends, ait 
has some new matter on the monument in Strat- 
ford Church. 

“ The Blinded Soldiers’ ond Sailors’ Gift Book,” 
to which we referred at some length in our issue 
of Nov. 11, will be published on this side the 
water by Messrs. Putnam. The editor is Mr. 
George Goodchild, and the work will contain con- 
tributions from such prominent English writers as 
Messrs. Robert Hichens, John Galsworthy, Ed- 
mund Gosse, Eden Phillpotts, H. G. Wells, Austin 
Dobson, G. K. Chesterton, Anthony Hope, Gilbert 
Parker, and others. The contributions, in both 
prose and verse, were written especially for this 
book, and a number of artists have contributed the 
illustrations. The purpose of the volume, which 
is arranged as a gift book, is to add to the funds 
for the helping of English soldiers and sailors who 
have been blinded in the war. 


Our Paris correspondent, Mr. Theodore Stanton, 
sends us the following letter which he lately re- 
ceived from Dr. W. A. Craigie, one of the editors 
of the great Oxford Dictionary: 

“The principal change in the Dictionary work caused 
by the death of Sir James Murray will be the loss of 
the sections done by himself and his staff,— an impor- 
tant difference, naturally. The other editors and staffs 
have worked independently, and so are not directly 
affected. In fact the loss will partly be made up by 
the assistance to be obtained from Sir James Murray’s 
staff, which will be all the more valuable as our num- 
bers have been somewhat reduced of late by the war 
and other causes. It is probable that attention will 
first be concentrated on finishing 8, but either U or V 
will be in progress at the same time. 

“As Dr. Bradley is much older than either Mr. 
Onions and myself, and has been an editor since 1889, 
he will naturally be regarded as the chief representa- 
tive of the Dictionary. It is unlikely, however, that 
any formal statement on the question will be made. 

“Our chief American contributors in recent years 
| have been Mr. Albert Matthews and Mr. C. W. Ernst, 
| both of Boston, the former helping with American 
| words, the latter chiefly with medieval Latin words 
and uses. I have also had some useful communica- 
| tions from Mr. A. Bowski, of New York City, while 
Mr, C. O. 8. Mawson, Springfield, Mass., has hel 
with Anglo- -Indian words. The new ‘American Glos- 
| sary' by Professor R. H. Thornton is also of great 

service in tracing the history of special words and 
| phrases, as he has carried many of these much further 
than any previous collector.” 











TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
December, 1916. 
Actor, Evolution of the. Arthur Pollock . 


. +» Drama 
Adaptation as a Process. H. B. Torrey Scientific 
American Commerce after the War. TH H. Price World's Work 
he Scientific 


American Union, Romance of. Helen Nicolay © ‘ 
Americans — Are They More German than English? 
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Century 





Army Reform. Eric Fisher Wood ..... . Century 
Nassau of the. Richard Le Gallienne Harper 

Balkans, Diplomacy in . F. H. Simonds ‘ev. of Revs. 

Ballad, The Medisval he es H. M. 

Belgians, Helping the. E. P. Bicknell oe of Revs. 

Benaventa: His Life and Writings. Julius Brouta . Drama 

Bird Life in Georgia. John Burroughs .... . Harper 


| Book Trade, Price Maintenance in the. H. R. 
Tosdal Quar. Jour. Econ. 
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British Dominions, Loyalty in the. T. H. Boggs am. ~~ it Se. 
Brooke, Rupert. John Drinkwater . 
a Oe “B. J. Hen- 


Buffalo's Rule by Commission. M. M. Wilner . 
Bulgarians and Bulgaria. Oliver 
—> Labor a in. 


Cc. 


eGill 
Chicago Housing Conditions — X. Natalie 
Walker . . 
“ Child, the Only,” Training. H. A. Bruce . 
China's Vital Question. J. W. Jenks ° 
Citizen, The Mind of the. A. D. Weeks 
Congress, New Democratic Leader in. B. ‘J. “Hen 


drick 
Constitution, History of the. F. I. “Schechter © 
Conwell, Russell. Robert Shackleton 
Crities, Conventional American. H, s. Harrison 
Defence, National, Need for. Howard Wheeler 
Diacritic _Getile. The. Charles F. Talman 
Drama, The American. Archibald Henderson 
Drink Reform in Europe. John Koren . . 
Dyestuffs, Drama of the. French were 
England, The New. Sydney Brooks . . 
England's Malady. Cosmo Hamilton tury 
England's Sea Power. A. C. Laut . "Rev. of Reva. 
Finance, French. Raphaél-Georges Lévy Quar. Jour. Econ. 
Foreign Trade, New York Harbor and. w. C. 

rinton . . World’s Work 
France, Northern, With ‘the Armies of. Walter Hale Century 
on ~ ell Partial” War with, in 1798. H. N. 

Stu e_« ° 
France, The Defeat ‘of, in 1870. C. D. Hazen ° 
Frohman, Charles. John D. Williams ‘ 

Frost Fighting. Alexander McAdie 
Galsworthy, John. Louise C. Willeox . . 
— and Bulgar Scenes. George Marvin. 
Sir Edward. Arthur Bullard 

oamalet * as Shakespeare Staged It. Charlotte Porter Drama 
Harvard Glacier, Exploring the. Dora Keen . . . Harper 
Higginson, Thomas entworth E. W. Bowen Sewanee 

* Home! Sweet Home!" How Payne Wrote. Thatcher 

T. P. Luquer . 

Homer, Winslow, and American Art. W. H. Wright Perum 
Hopewell American 
Am. Jour. Soc. 
° Forum 
° . Sewanee 
Am. Jour. Soe. 
. Am. Jour. Soc. 
om Jour. Econ. 


Hymnology, Evolution in. 

Idleness as a Virtue. May Tomlinson 
Income and Service. Victor S. Yarros 
Industry, Individualistic. T. H. Boggs 
Infant Mortality. Henry H. Hibbs, = 
Irish Mythology. d 


Kentucky, Feuds in. . Bradley ... =. 
Legislative Action, Rules for. Ernest Freund 
Library System, Wisconsin's Parcel-Post. F. L. 
 *» wie Bie we wile @¢/0 « 
McKenna: Britain's Ghenesies “ the Exchequer. 
L. R. Freeman . Rev. of — 
Magazine in America, The — x. ” Algernon “Tassin 
Marriage, Our Incestuous . . . ° 
Marriage, The Working Woman and. Mary Eads . 
Medicine-Man, The Old. Carl Holliday " . 
Metric System, Good Points in the. J. V. Collins 
Militarism and Pacificism. Ralph B. Perry . . 
Movies, Actor-Snatching and the. W. P. Eaton . 
New York of the Novelists IV. A. B. Maurice 
Nietzsche and the War. Philip H. Fogel . . 
Novel, The English — III. W.L. Phelps . 
(Eningen, A Visit to. T. D. A. Coekerell . 
Plants, Acrid Properties in. W. R. Lazenby 
Prohibition and Politics. L. Ames —— 
Religion of To-day. Hugh Black 
Stage, The. Rabindranath Tagore P 
Stars, Evolution of the. William w. Campbell 
Shintoism. Shinjiro Kitasawa . 
Woodbury 


Rev. of Revs. 


Social Insurance. Robert M. 
Statistical Method. F. A. Dewey 

Sweden's Role in the War. D. T. C urtin ° 
Tariff, Higher, after the War. David J. Hill 
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ie and Foreign. W. F. Wyman World's Work | 


Valuation, Pecuniary, Progress of. C. H. 
Quar. Jour. Econ. 


Cooley 
War, False Consolations of. ‘William re Smith ° Atlantic 
War, Scandinavian View of the. George Brandes Atlantic 
War, The Garden of Eden and the. L. R. Freeman Atlantic 
War and Bad Advertising. Gerald S. ee: ° . American 
Wealth and Democracy. Annie M. MacLean “Am. Jour. Soe. 
Woman, The Intelligence of. W. L. 
Work, The Day's. Louise Closser Hale . 
Work, The Wonder of. Joseph Pennell . 
Workmen's Compensation in the United States. 

Willard C. Fisher Quar. Jour. Econ. 
Yellow Fever Board, The United States “Army. Aris- 

tides Agramonte . Scientifie 
Younger Generation, The. Francis G. Peabody Atlantic 


The Surrey Hills. By F. E. Green; 


LIstT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[ The following list, containing 77 titles, includes books 

received by Tue Dat since its last issue.] 
HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 
Quaint and Historic Forts of North America. By 
John Martin Hammond. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, 309 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $5. net. 
the Trail of Stevenson. By Clayton Hamilton; 
illustrated with drawings by Walter Hale. Large 
8vo, 145 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $3. net. 
illustrated in 
hotogravure and with drawings by Elliott Sea- 
New York: Frederick 

— 2. net. 


Hero Tales and Legends of the Rhine. By Lewis 
Spence, FRAL Illustrated in color, etc., large 
8vo, 380 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $3." net. 

English Ancestral Homes of Noted Americans. By 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. Illustrated, 12mo, 
314 pages. . B. Lippincott Co. $2. net. 

Batt! und Adventures in the Civil War. 
Clifton Johnson. Illustrated, large 8&vo, 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

Highways and B ys of New England. By Clif- 
ton Johnson; illustrated with photographs by 
the author, 8vo, 299 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The ter Side of School Life. By Ian Hay; 
illustrated in color by L. Baumer. 12mo, 227 
pages. Boston: LeRoy Phillips. $1.50 net. 

Medieval Italy during a Thousand Years (305-1313). 
By H. B. Cotterrill. Illustrated in photogravure, 
etc., 8vo, 566 pages. “Great Nations Series.” 

A. Stokes Co. $2.50 ne 

Jimsy: The Christmas Kid. By Leona Dalrymple. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 64 pages. Robert 
M. McBride & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Mr. Doctor-Man. By Helen S. Woodruff. With por- 
—_ 12mo, 96 pages. George H. Doran Co. 

cts. net. 


On 


rooke. 
Warne & 


8vo, 252 pages. 


By 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Russian Fairy Tales. Translated from the Skazki 
of Polevoi by R. Nisbet Bain; illustrated in 
color, etc., by Noel L. Nisbet. Large 8vo, 283 
pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $2.50 net. 

Helpers without Hands. By Gladys Davidson. Illus- 
ag a color, 4to, 117 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. 

. net. 

Great Authors in Their Youth. By Maude Mor- 
rison Frank. seizes’ 12mo, 324 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.2 

Stories Told to Children. By Michael Fairless. 
trated, 8vo, 200 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. 

Half-Holiday Pastimes for Children. B 
Beattie Crozier. Illustrated, large 8vo, 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.75 net. 

Nurse Book of Science. By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis. Illustrated in color, at: R eee 8vo, 118 
pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.3 

Thomas Alwa Edison. By tad ny ‘Rolt- Wheeler. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 201 pages. “True Stories of 
Great Americans.” Macmillan Co. 50 cts. net. 


Tllus- 
$2. net. 
Gladys 
12 pages. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences. By Lyman Abbott. Illustrated in 
hotogravure, etc, 8vo, 509 pages. Houghton 
iflin Co. $3.50 net. 
oa Years in Constantinople: The Recollections 
Sir Edwin Pears (1873-1915). Illustrated, large 
8vo, 390 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $5. net. 
Life, Diary, and Letters of Oscar Lovell Shafter. 
Edited for Emma Shafter-Howard by Flora 
Haines Loughead. Illustrated, large 8vo, 323 
pages. San Francisco: John J. Newbegin. $5. net. 


HISTORY. 

The Second Partition of Poland: A og Diplo- 
matic History. By Rupert Howard 
8vo, 586 pages. Harvard University ta 
$2.25 net 

A History of Babylon: From the Foundation of the 
Monarchy to the Persian Conquest. By Leonard 
W. King, Litt.D. Volume II. Illustrated, large 
8vo, 340 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $4.80 net. 

The Boxer Rebellion: A Political and Diplomatic 
Review. By Paul H. Clements, Ph.D. 8vo, 24 
pages. Columbia University Press. Paper, $2. net. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE, 

The Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent, and Other 
Essays. po John Erskine, Ph.D. 12mo, 166 
pages. eld & Co. $1. net 

ra. ee. oe Inventions: A Lecture by Abraham 
Lincoln Delivered in 1860. With portrait, 12mo. 
San Francisco: John Howell. 

Secrates: Master of Life. By William Ellery Leon- 
ard. With frontispiece, 12mo, 118 pages. Open 
Court Publishing $1. net. 

‘The New World. By Hugh Black. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. net. 

Fireside Papers. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
8vo, 357 pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1.50 net. 

Notes sur le Voy de Chateaubriand en Amérique 
(Julliet-Décembre, 1791). Par Gilbert Chinard. 
8vo. University of California Press. 80 cts. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Sappho in Levkas, and Other Poems. 
Alexander Percy. 12mo, 
versity Press. $1. net. 

Script of the Sum: Verses. By Mabel Parker Hud- 
dieston. 12mo, 82 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1. net. 

Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, and Homerica. With 
an English translation b i G. Evelyn- 
White, M.A. With frontispiece mo, 627 pages. 
“Loeb Classical Library.” Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Oxford Garlands. Selected by R. M. Leonard. New 
volumes: Elegies and Epitaphs; Modern Lays 
and Ballads; ‘oems on Animals. Each 16mo. 
Oxford University Press. 

Twenty-Five Sonnets. By Charles E. Whitmore. 
12mo, 29 pages. Cambridge: Privately Printed. 
— 

The Drama League Series of Plays. New volumes: 

The 1 Trail of "the Torch, by Paul Hervieu, trans- 

lated by John A. Haughton, with introduction 

by Brander Matthews; A Woman’s Way, by 

Thompson Buchanan, with introduction by Wal- 

ter Prichard Baton. Each 12mo. Doubleday, 

Page & Co. Per volume, 75 cts. net. 


FICTION. 

David Penstephen. By Richard Pryce. 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.35 ne 

“Burkeses Amy.” By Julie M. Lippmann. [Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 341 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Bird’s Fountain. By Bettina Von Hutten. 
348 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Double Road. By Michael Wood. 12mo, 172 
pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.20 net. 

Onesimus the Slave: = pmenee of the Days of 
Nero. By Laurel wert. —" 324 pages. 
Sherman, French & So. $1.35 n 

White Tiger. By Henry Milner Stem, With 
— 12mo, 168 pages. Duffield & Co. 

. net 

The Hermit of the Adirondacks. By Della Trombly. 
12mo, 264 pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 net. 

Wee Macgreegor Enlists. By J. J. Bell. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 213 pages. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary. By 
Stephen Graham. With frontispiece in color, 
8vo, 296 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Cuba Old and New. By Albert G. Robinson. 
trated, 8vo, 264 pages. 
$1.75 net. 

Isles of Spice and Palm. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Ii- 
lustrated, 12mo, 304 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

For Better Relations with Our Latin American 
Neighbors: A Journey to South America. By 
Robert Bacon. Large 8vo, 186 pages. Washing- 

Carnegie Endowment for International 


12mo, 240 pages. 


William 
78 pages. ale Uni- 


12mo, 364 
t. 


12mo, 


Tllus- 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND 
ECONOMICS. 

The Stakes of Diplomacy. By Walter Lippmann. 
12mo, 235 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 
Electoral Reform in England and Wales. By 
Charles Seymour, Ph.D. 8vo, 564 pages. Yale 

University Press. $2.50 net. 

Views on Some Social Subjects. By Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth, LL.D. 8vo, 320 pages. acmillan Co. 
Russian Sociology: A Contribution to the History 
of Sociological Thought and Theory. By Julius 
F. Hecker, Ph.D. Columbia University Press. 

Paper, $2.50 net. 

Law and Its Administration. 
LL.D. 12mo, 232 pages. 
Press. $1.50 net. 

The Military Obligation of Citizenship. 
Wood. Illustrated, 12mo, 76 pages. 
University Press. 75 cts. net. 

Introducing the American Spirit. By Edward A. 
Stotaer, With portrait, me 274 pages. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1. net. 

Ethics in Service. 5° A William Howard Taft, LL.D. 
8vo, 101 pages. ale University Press. $1. net. 

The American Books. New volumes: Cost of Liv- 
ing, by Fabian Franklin; ‘The Federal Reserve, 
by Henry Parker Willis. Each 12mo. Double- 
day, Page & Co. Per volume, $1. net. 

Is War Diminishing? ~— Frederick Adams Woods, 
M.D., and Alexander Baltzley. 12mo, 105 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

The Constitutional Doctrines of Justice Harlan. By 
Floyd Barzilia Clark, Ph.D. 8vo, 208 pages. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. Paper, $1. net. 

The War of Steel and Gold: A Study of the Armed 
Peace. By Henry Noel Brailsford. New edition; 
12mo, 340 pages. Macmillan Co. 80 cts. net. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 

Kings, Queens, and Pawns: An American Woman 
at the Front. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 368 pages. George H. Doran 
Co. $1.50 net. 

The Undying Story. By W. Douglas Newton. 
383 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Women at the Hague: The International Congress 
of Women and Its Results. By Jane Addams, 
Emily G. Balch, and Alice Hamilton. 12mo, 171 
pages. Macmillan Co. 75 cts. net. 

Under the Red Crozs Flag at Home and Abroad. By 
Mabel T. Boardman; with foreword by Wood- 
row Wilson. Second edition; illustrated, 12mo, 
333 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

The Neutrality of the United States in Relation to 
the British and German Empires. By J. Shield 
Nicholson, LL.D 12mo, 92 pages. Macmillan 
Co. Paper, 20 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Defence of Aristocracy: A Text Book for Tories. 
By Anthony M. Ludovici. 8vo, 459 pages. Bos- 
ton: LeRoy Phillips. $3. net. 

The Construction of the Panama Canal. By William 
L. Sibert and John F. Stevens. Illustrated, 12mo, 
339 pages. D. Appleton & Co, $2. net. 

Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs: A Practical 
Working Handbook. By Constance D'Arcy 
Mackay. Illustrated, 12mo, 258 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.75 net 

Scientific Management ’ ama Labor. 
Franklin Hexie. 12mo, 302 pages. 
& Co. $1.50 net. ; 

Honesty. By William Healy. 12mo, 220 pages. 
“Childhood and Youth Series.” Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1. net. 

The Art of the Story-Teller. By Marie L. Shedlock. 
12mo, 288 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Short Talks on Retail seliag. By S. Roland Hall. 
12mo, 170 pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


75 cts. net. 
Your Baby: A Guide for Young Mothers. By Edith 
B. Lowry, M.D. 12mo, 254 pages. Forbes & Co. 


$1. net. 


By Harlan F. Stone, 
Columbia University 


By Leonard 
Princeton 


12mo, 


By Robert 
D. Appleton 








one issue for each month will appear. 
States and Mezico; 
order, payable to THE DIAL. Unless 
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ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 








THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
FOR COLLEGE 


Esmond, Idylls of ie ial Pearl 2 tte 
Special price for Clubs and Classes. Single copies 50 cents. 


FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS: The Study of Ivanhoe, The Study of Pour 
Mylis. Send for special price-list. 


FOR THE TEACHERS of PRIMARY GRADES: Motor Work and Formal Studies. 
H.A.DAVIDSON, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 








PAUL A. MILLER 
Literary Agent and Professional Writer 
Lectures, orations, debates, essays, theses, etc., prepared 
to order on given subjects. Searches made and Fata col- 
lected. Manuscripts revised, typed and sold on commis- 
sion. Thirteen years’ experience. Particulars on request. 


211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








New models at bargain prices. 
Write for catalogue No. 2 
= Northern Office Equipment Co. 
Northere Office Building, Chicago. 





~4 





GOULD AND PYLE’S 


Pocket Cyclopedia 
of Medicine and Surgery 


It is admirably adapted to the needs of cis witch laymen 
who frequently run across medical subjects which are not 
understood. It contains an immense amount of information 
with simply-worded definitions, clear and concise expla- 
nations, and is carefully illustrated. 


Second edition, revised. Over Soo pages, but ese than , 

one inch thick, full limp leather gilt edges, round corners, 

$1.00 postpaid. With thumb index, 25 cents extra. 

P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers 
1012 Walnut St.. PHILADELPHIA 











WRITECRAFTERS 


T Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
urn Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have sold their own work to Satur- 
day Evening Post, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
Collier’s, American, Everybod "s, Har er’s, 
Associated Sunday Magazines, Woman’s Home 
Companion, etc. They have helped thousands of 

writers attain successful authorship. 

FRANK GOEWEY JONES, Prominent Story Writer 


A. L. KIMBALL, Formerly Associate Editor of “The Editor" 
LEWIS E. MacBRAYNE, Editor, Writer and Critic 


Send for Writecrafters Plan 
WRITECRAFTERS, Lewell, Massachusetts 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 
to criticise, revise or place your MSS.? My 18 years’ editorial 
experience at your service. Circulars. 

LOUISE E. DEW, Literary Representative 
Aecolian Hall, New York 








R. L. <tc. trom hie lira. Edition, Books, Manuscripts, 


LIBRARY OFA OF LET TERS 2000 Modern 

Meritee matt the inal p 

FRENCH TURE— cory, wo ” Belles-Lettres, 
Fine Bindings, etc. 

The above Catalogues sent on request 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St., New York 








ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
of the great statesmen, generals, composers, actors, 
and other celebrities of the past 400 years. I can 
supply most of them. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 








FRANK HENRY RICE, Inc. 
LITERARY AGENTS 


Personal service by specialists who have thorough know!l- 
edge of magazine, book, dramatic and a picture 
markets. Particulars upon request 


1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








BMESon BOOKS 
IN GOOD 

THE HOME LIFE SERIES, Published by Macmillan Co. 

CHINA, TURKEY, SPAIN and — 
Published Fcc Our Special Price 75c Postage :0c 
The H. R. Huntting Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

SEND FOR OUR BARGAIN CATALOGS 








COMPETITIVE LIBRARY 
PURCHASING 


Librarians not familiar with our prices will 

find it to their advantage to secure quota- 

tions from us before placing their orders 

elsewhere. We are not only willing but 

eager to quote our net prices on any pro- 
posed purchase. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave., at Twenty-Sixth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 











THE PUBLISHER'S GREATEST pines ett 
is the problem of city 
his books. At the cost of one page in HE Dia the 

blisher secures more direct, prim publicity 
en an expenditure of times the amount will 
bring in mediums of circulation. 
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At the critical age of middle life 


To grow old gracefully! This is the hope of vf man and woman at 
the critical age of middle life. To keep the mind fresh, the body active—to 
keep from too-early ‘‘slowing up’’ with the weight of advancing years—to be 
able to resist the attack of disease with the same certainty as in younger days 
—this is the hope of the middle-aged. 

And here the kindly help of Sanatogen brings most gratifying results. Em- 
bodying purest albumen and organic phosphorus, Sanatogen is easily assim- 
ilated into the system; it feeds the depleted cells and tissues, restores energy, 
reawakens the appetite, and strengthens the organism so that it is better able to 
withstand the inroads of disease. 

Many indeed are those who, after using Sanatogen, can say with John 
Burroughs, the venerable naturalist: 


“My sleep is 50 percent.better than it was a year ago, and my mind and 
strength are much improved.” 


Or with the Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, former Sec’y of the Navy, who writes: 
“Sanatogen is a pleasant nutriment for cases of impaired digestion. It 
strengthens without irritating and promotes vitality in feeble folks."’ 
» — Famous men and women almost without number have given grateful praise 
< A for the restorative aid of Sanatogen, and over 21,000 physicians—after watch- 
we | ing it in their daily practice—have written expressing their belief in Sanatogen. 
: ty To guard against the pitfalls of advancing years, Sanatogen can be helpful 
ye also to you. . 
Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere from $1.00 up. 
Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


“ 


—-SANATOGEN 
oes ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 
for a Free copy of “Nerve Health Regained.’’ If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen before you use it, 


write for a copy of this booklet, beautifully illustrated and comprising facts and information of the greatest 
interest. Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 29-E Irving Place, New York. 
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F. M. HOLLY 40 gr ee catiabors’ 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON BEQUEST 


BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 














THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 

DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKS. GENERAL LESTER ATURE. 1st editions, 
Catalogues post GORFIN, (late Charing Cross 
Road) 1, Welerena Road, Lewisham, London, 8. E. 














MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised Revised Typed 
Send for Leaflet D 
Keferences: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS 
123 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKS All Out-of-Print Books Supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


Baker’s Great Book Shop, 14-16 Bright St., Birmingham, Eng. 











+ 


.* 
ELLIS—Dealers in Rare Books 
29 New Bond Street, London W., England 
Catalogues of works of Literature, History, Travel, Music, 
etc., issued periodically, and sent post free on application. 
Now ready — Catalogue of Tudor and Stuart Books to 1640; 
Catalogues of Works on Agriculture and Gardening, etc. 








BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


Cates No. 139 contains thousands of books in every department 

in new _ at teductions. 

Dicti y of Nati 1 Biography. Original Edition with both 
Supplements etc., 70 vols., cost $265.00, for $110.00, or without 
the Second Supplement, 67 vols., for $100.00 

W. HEFFER & SONS, Led., Booksellers 
Cambridge, England 

















THE HANNIS JORDAN LITERARY SERVICE 
WE PLACE MANUSCRIPTS WITH EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS 
Departments: Marketing, Criticizing, Editing, Revising, Translating, 
Printing, Binding. A specialty made of presenting Book Manuscripts, 
and Dramas. 


The leading Editors and Publishers endorse eur work. 


WRITE FOR TERMS 
32 Union Square, East New York City 


The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 


MR. DAVID H. BOND 


407, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 














ANNA PARMLY PARE’T’ 
LITERARY AGENT 


Alter many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 








Do You Believe in Signs? 


Tell the foreigners in your city about 
the books they can get at the library, 
by using posters in foreign languages. 
Finnish, French, German, Italian, 
Norwegian, Polish, Swedish. 
5 cents each, 50 cents a dozen. 
J. McCARTEY, Musager 
Library Supply Department 


Democrat Printing Company 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 








The 
Mosher Books 


Hereafter the distribu- 
tion in Chicago of The 
Mosher Books will be in 
the hands of Marshall 
Field & Co. exclusively. 








THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 














ry Writi 
Short-Sto riting 
Course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, formerly 
Editor of Lippincott's Magazine. 
One student, before completing the lessons, received 
over $1000 for manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's, and 
other leading magazines. 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versification 
and Beatie, be Journalism. In all, — a — 
Courses, under professors in Harv: frown 

Dr. Eseaweia Cornell, and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 571, Springfield, Mass. 

















SBrutans K/L Bidlahan ake Ruduad Press 


Binds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 18th St, N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 
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USE THE DIAL AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 





A Holiday Suggestion for Our Subscribers,— 
and a Special Offer. 


HAT MORE APPROPRIATE GIFT for the man or 
woman of cultivated literary tastes and a fondness for 
reading could you find than a year’s subscription to THE 
DIAL? Doubtless you number among your friends several whom 
you would wish to remember, in some fitting but not too costly 
way, who would show a high appreciation of such a remembrance. 


O ENABLE OUR SUBSCRIBERS to use THE DIAL 


for this purpose, we are making a very liberal offer. 


END IN TO US IMMEDIATELY the names and addresses 
S of those to whom you wish to send THE DIAL, and we 
will enter their subscriptions for the full year of 1916, and 
you may remit to us at the rate of One Dollar each (just 
half regular price). We will send to each a striking notification 
card, bearing your name as donor, together with copies of this 
year’s two Special Holiday Numbers,— mailed so that these will 
arrive on Christmas Day. 


E TRUST THIS SUGGESTION may prove a real 
W solution of some of your Christmas problems, and that 
you will rake a liberal use of THE DIAL in this way. Orders 
should be forwarded promptly so that we may take proper 
care of them. 





THE DIAL, 632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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WALTER LIPPMANN'’S 
STRIKING NEW BOOK 


THE STAKES OF DIPLOMACY 


By the author of “‘Drift and Mastery,” “A Preface to Politics,” etc. Just Ready, $1.25 net. 
Mr. Lippmann makes a proposal in this book which might do away with the prime 
cause of international friction, by preventing the emotion of patriotism and questions 
of national prestige from becoming involved in the protection of citizens and commercial 
interests in the backward places of the earth. 
“It is with exactly those questions which all of us are now rather 
anxiously asking ourselves that he grapples. By far his most logical, 
most coherent, best rounded book.’’— Boston Transcript. 


LILLIAN D. WALD’S 
FASCINATING BOOK ABOUT A GREAT SOCIAL SERVICE 


THE HOUSE ON HENRY STREET 


Illustrated from some 80 etchings and drawings by Abraham Phillips, a member of the 

Settlement, and from photographs. $2.00 net. 

As the head of the Henry Street Settlement on the East Side of New York City, Miss 
Wald has for twenty years watched the transforming miracles which have contracted 
centuries into years and made American citizens of Jew and Hun, Armenian and Slav. 

This book fuses the interest of an important contribution to our social literature 
and an absorbing personal narrative. 

‘.This remarkable book. This notable addition to the literature 
of social reform and reconstruction.” —The N.Y. Evening Post. 
“The record of one of the most valuable services to the nation.” 
New Y ork Tribune. 
‘Fiction, even at its best, could hardly hold the attention more 
closely.""—Baltimore Evening News. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD’S 
NOTEWORTHY NEW NOVEL 


THE BENT TWIG 


By the Author of ‘“‘The Squirrel Cage,’’ etc. Second large printing. $1.35 net. 

This novel stands out in its interest, sincerity and quality even in this season of 
brilliant fiction. 

“Among the best American Fiction of this or any time. Deeply 
interesting.’’—N. Y. Times. 
“Living, breathing persons.” —New York Evening Post. 
ETHEL M. COLSON in The Chicago Herald: 

Come, ye who seek unceasing a novel whose outlook is sane, whose sentiment savors 
neither the sour nor the sticky, whose atmosphere is antiseptic, whose philosophy will 
bear analysis, and whose faith equally escapes the abstruse and the subterranean, here is 
the balm in Gilead —- Dorothy Canfield’s new story, “‘The Bent Twig.” The author, 
passionately American in spirit yet never narrow, has thought much, read widely and 
tasted, tested life from many angles both here and in Europe. Thus richly grounded, 
endowed with effective balance of quite common sense and deep feeling, she has produced 

a splendid, finely textured narrative, inspiring, many featured, sure to live long. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY “KAa" 
Publishers of THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 
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